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FORMOSA 


ORMOSA on which the eyes of the world are fixed to-day is a small 

island on the tropic of Cancer about go miles from the coast of China. 

It has an area rather less than half that of Ireland and a population 
now estimated at from eight to ten millions. It has had a chequered history, 
for successive governments have had to deal with wild indigenous in- 
habitants and with the rugged and inaccessible regions in the island. 
Though a large proportion of its present population is Chinese there have 
been long periods during which it has been under the domination of other 
foreign countries. In particular the Japanese held it during the half 
century from 1895 to 1945. 

How has it come about that this tiny spot on the map of the world should 
to-day have assumed such supreme significance? It is not coveted for its 
natural resources. It is not a delectable place for colonisation. It is not 
adjacent to the main territory of any of the Great Powers other than China 
and Japan. It is in fact some 3,000 miles from Australia, about the same 
distance from India (by sea) and no less than 8,000 miles from the U.S.A. 
It is safe to say that up to a few years ago the great majority of Europeans 
and Americans knew of it, if at all, by name only. So much was this the 
case that when in November 1943 the Allies in the Cairo Declaration 
recorded their intention that Formosa should be restored to China, and at 
Potsdam in July, 1945 laid this down as one of the terms for peace with 
Japan, few people took any particular note of the fact. 

But before the Japanese Peace Treaty was actually signed in April, 1952 
much had happened in the internal affairs of China. In January, 1949 
Chiang Kai-shek who had been not only General of the Army but also 
President of China resigned from the latter office and during the year the 
authority of his Nationalist Government rapidly declined as province after 
province of China fell into the hands of Consdanniat forces. By January, 
1950 little territory was left to Chiang Kai-shek except Formosa® itself 
and one or two neighbouring islands and thither he betook himself with 
what was left of his army. Meanwhile the communist “People’s Republic 
of China” had been set up on the mainland and was recognised as the 
Government of China by the U.S.S.R. in October, 1949 and by the 
Government of India. De jure recognition was accorded to it by the 
United Kingdom in January, 1950. 

On the other hand the United States, which had been contributing arms 
on a large scale to Chiang Kai-shek in spite of his declining fortunes, 
continued to support his régime and refused to recognise the ‘People’s 
Republic”. In deference to their view the United Nations has allowed the 
seat on the Security Council allotted to China to remain to this day in the 
nomination of Chiang Kai-shek. On June 27, 1950, following on the in- 
vasion of South Korea by North Korean forces President Truman an- 
nounced that the United States fleet would resist any attack upon Formosa. 


* “In September 1945 the administration of Formosa was taken over from the Japanese 
by Chinese forces at the direction of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers; 
but this was not a cession nor did it in itself involve any change of Sovereignty. The 
arrangements with Chiang Kai-shek put him there on a basis of military occupation 
pending further arrangements and did not of themselves constitute the territory 
Chinese’”’. (Anthony Eden in a House of Commons Written answer Feb. 4, 1955). 
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But the other non-communist members of the United Nations (inchuding 
the United Kingdom) who were joining in the defence of South Korea 
did not adopt the same attitude. 

The advent to power in November, 1952, of the Republican Party in the 
United States further accentuated the divergence between the views of 
America and her Allies. In the campaign which preceded the election the 
Democratic Administration was strongly attacked for its reluctance to give 
to Chiang Kai-shek a hundred per cent support. Anti-communist feeling 
was at that time running very high in the U.S.A.; the heavy casualties 
suffered by American troops in their gallant defence against communist 
advance in Korea naturally influenced public opinion; the ‘““China Lobby” 
was pressing for a “‘preventive” war; and speeches were made by promi- 
nent members of the Republican party promising bold militant action to 
halt Chinese aggression in the Southern Pacific. President Eisenhower 
whatever may have been his personal opinions did not either during the 
campaign or for some months after his election feel strong enough to 
repudiate these extreme utterances, and though when forced to make a 
decision he declared himself against a preventive war, he continued to hand 
out to Chiang Kai-shek vast military supplies including aircraft; as recently 
as last Autumn he expressed his satisfaction that the Nationalist leader 
would be in a position in 1955 to make an onslaught upon the mainland of 
China. 

It is necessary to understand the intensity of the feeling in the U.S.A. 
if we are to form any true appraisal of the factors involved in the Formosan 
issue—-still more if we are to formulate any specific proposals for reducing 
the world tension arising therefrom. To most Americans Communism is 
the arch-enemy of mankind. Godless, brutal, disruptive it has to be des- 
troyed root and branch. Any compromise with it, any trade with it which 
may help it to survive, any further recognition of the sovereignty it 
exercises, is trafficking with the evil thing and as such not merely a blow 
struck against civilisation but an immoral action and even an affront to 
God himself. Every one who supports it or who has a good word to say 
for it, every one who is not prepared to join in a holy crusade against it is 
ipso facto a traitor to the world of decent men and women. Every one 
who is prepared to join in the attack upon it is a friend to be supported 
liberally in order to help him to overthrow it. 

Other non-communist members of the United Nations without denying 
that there is some justification for the attitude of Americans do not endorse 
in its extreme form their major premiss, nor are they prepared to carry it 
to the logical conclusion in action which American public opinion would 
appear to favour. They recognise that it is necessary to resist the advance 
of communism and that for this a prerequisite is military strength so that 
the free world can face the communist States on equal terms. But they do 
not believe that the main weapon with which to fight communist ideology 
is force of arms but rather such social and economic betterment as will 
check the infiltration of subversive ideas. In the matter of China they feel 
that it is a denial of plain fact to continue to give the China seat on the 
Security Council to the remnant of the Nationalist Government in 
Formosa and to deny it to the Government which holds the whole of the 
mainland and rules some 600 million of the world’s inhabitants. They 
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point out that the U.N. was never conceived of as a body of like-thinking 
brothers but as a meeting ground for rival and contending States, each 
out for its own advantage but willing to argue and discuss in an inter- 
national forum before (even if not instead of) resorting to arms. 

This moderating view coupled with the logic of events has already had 
considerable influence on the United States Administration as witnessed 
by the recent démarche of a few weeks ago announcing an American treaty 
with Chiang Kai-shek and asking Congress for specific powers. Reading 
between the lines of the somewhat bellicose statement it is clear in a speech 
on February 16th, Mr. Dulles has thrown some doubts on this interpreta- 
tion that the purpose was to limit American responsibility and to tell the 
American people (and incidentally the Chinese Government) that President 
Eisenhower was not prepared to go to war with Communist China over the 
Islands around the China coast other than Formosa and the Pescadores, and 
that it was proposed to make a strategic disengagement from other islands. 
There is good evidence that this policy is understood and approved by a con- 
siderable section of thinking Americans. Since then steps to effect this have 
in fact begun to be taken. This however has not prevented Chiang Kai-shek 
from repeating in the most violent form his threats to take the initiative at his 
own time and place to invade the mainland and to bring the whole of China 
once more under his domination. 

It was a good move therefore for New Zealand, with the backing of the 
United Kingdom Government, to try to bring about a cease-fire in which 
the contending parties could meet round a conference table to discuss the 
situation without being called upon in advance to abate any of their 
claims. It was natural to suggest that the venue for this discussion should 
be the seat of the U.N. in New York and to invite China to send a repre- 
sentative there for the purpose. We are told that many people in high 
places were woefully disappointed when the Chinese Government sent a 
firm refusal to attend. Personally, though I should have greatly rejoiced 
had they accepted, I never thought it at all likely that they would do so. 
It is just as well to be realists and to try to understand their case. 

Broadly I think it is this:—‘‘We are the rulers of a country as large as 
Europe with a population far greater than that of any other nation in the 
world. You say we are aggressors but we say that the boot is on the other 
leg. You have admitted that all the islands in the immediate vicinity of our 
coast properly belong to China. But you not only prevent us from occu- 
pying them, but you groom the present occupier of Formosa to open an 
attack upon us which he is constantly threatening to do. If ever he does 
this on a large scale—and he is already sinking our ships and killing our 
people—you know that it will be with the planes and the arms you have 
given him that he will do so. Finally as to our coming to the United 
Nations to argue our case you refuse to allow us to come in at the front 
door and now you ask us to come in at the back door. And we say ‘no’ ”’. 

I think it must be assumed that this specific refusal rules out the U.N. 
as the convenor for a Cease Fire Conference. But it does not rule out the 
possibility of such a conference, under different auspices. It is evident that 
several of the Powers, including the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., 
have been in consultation about this ever since the Chinese answer was 
received. As these lines are being written the Russian proposal for a 
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meeting in Asia for this purpose has been made and is being canvassed. 
There will no doubt be considerable discussion both as to the venue and as 
to who shall be invited to take part. I shall be surprised however if these 
matters are not in the end satisfactorily resolved and a workable compro- 
mise effected. 

If so the first move towards a cease-Fire will have been taken and 
the parties got together round a table. Unfortunately this does not mean 
that the fighting will have stopped or that the prospect of a lasting peace 
will be imminent. The most that can be hoped for is that a temporary 
solution for the island of Formosa will be agreed upon which will not 
prejudice the claims of either side as to its ultimate future. This would 
require some form of neutralisation of the island for a period of years or 
until a full peace treaty is made. Of course the condition of this neutrality 
would be that it would not be used as a base from which to open attack 
upon its neighbours. If agreement on this question could be reached 
there would appear to be no other major issue to prevent the conclusion of a 
cease-fire settlement leaving the ultimate solution to be thought out at a 
later date. PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


MENDES-FRANCE AND AFTER 


HE defeat of M. Mendés-France put an end to a remarkable 
experiment in government. It lasted less than eight months, but 
they were months of bold and sometimes dramatic action in every 


field. It would be a mistake to regard his Ministry as just one more in the 
series of unsteady and short-lived governments, of no more importance 
than the rest. When he took office last June drift and hesitancy—and the 
formidable pressure of events—had accumulated a mass of grave problems 
demanding solution. The question of Europe and the E.D.C. was marking 
time. The situation in North Africa was disquieting and Indo-China 
was on the verge of catastrophe. In these affairs the Mendés-France 
Government was a Government of action, and that by itself distinguished 
it from its immediate predecessors. Its handling of these questions was its 
most visible work. But its fundamental aim, more ambitious if less ap- 
parent, was nothing less than the revitalising of the laggard French 
economy. ‘Through all the discussions of international questions the 
Prime Minister never ceased to assert this as his capital purpose. 

It was his policy in North Africa which provided the occasion of the 
successful attack, but it was the spirit of his action which was criticized. 
His chief assailant, M. René Mayer, a fellow Radical, said he could not 
believe that a policy of movement could “find no middle term between 
immobilism and adventure’. The Prime Minister replied that there were 
two alternative policies: accommodation and reform or repression and 
force. The Government had chosen the first. In fact, no specific alterna- 
tive to the Government’s policy was put forward during the debate. The 
motives of discontent among various sections of the Assembly were 
various. Perhaps the most important was the persistent division of 
opinion on Europe and German rearmament. The rejection of the E.D.C. 
still rankled in the minds of the “Europeans” of the M.R.P., who this time 
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voted almost solidly against the Government, although they favour a liberal 
policy in Tunisia, while the Paris Agreements disaffected other supporters 
of the Ministry, equally favourable to the Tunisian reforms. 

A policy so active and decided in the vast area of international and empire 
affairs as well as hoine affairs should clearly be the work of a strongly 
organized government with a coherent majority behind it. A political 
broker who forms a governing coalition in the French Parliament is always 
driven sooner or later to depend on the support of regular and sufficiently 
powerful groups. M. Mendés-France’s Ministry, as he formed it on 
investiture, was a mere scaffolding. He was aware of this sketchy con- 
struction and at the beginning reserved several offices to be offered to 
members of the M.R.P., who had not voted for his investiture. Some 
dissident members of that group actually joined the Ministry without 
permission of their leaders. The main body of the group, which he had 
hoped to bring into his regular majority, were soon, after the rejection of 
the E.D.C., among his bitterest enemies. The Prime Minister later offered 
posts in his Government to six Socialists, whose party had consistently 
supported him, but this collaboration also was refused. In spite of three 
or four reshuffles the Ministry kept the appearance of a scaffolding to the 
end. The majority was itself scattered over the Assembly and precari- 
ously dependent on the loyalty of small factions. The makeshift appear- 
ance of the Ministerial team and the dispersion of the supporting forces 
weakened the standing of the Government. It also placed a crushing 
burden on the Prime Minister, which, in a more normal combination, would 
have been spread more broadly over the Cabinet. Two capable Ministers, 
M. Mitterand at the Interior and M. Edgar Faure at the Ministry of Finance, 
enjoyed the respect due to their position in their own groups, but the 
Prime Minister personally was in an unusual measure the target of attack. 

Throughout its career the Government lived dangerously. It seemed 
to keep afloat only by the sheer impetus of its action, surviving successive 
votes of confidence though its majority was not always of the same size 
or of the same composition. The Government owed its safety in some 
degree to the support of large sections of public opinion outside Parliament. 
Every Saturday evening M. Mendés-France broadcast an account of the 
week’s events. He regarded it as an essential part of the work of revitalising 
France that public opinion should be kept aware of what was being done, 
and should be closely associated with the effort. For all the protection 
which this gave him for a time inside Parliament, in the long run many 
Deputies came to resent the broadcasting as a manner of appealing to 
the country “‘over their heads”. The Government was latterly accused in 
debate of abusing its opportunities of propaganda. 

In eight months M. Mendés-France’s ambitious plans could not be 
carried to final conclusions in any line of advance. The negotiations for the 
convention to regulate Tunisian autonomy were still unfinished when the 
Government fell, though many important points were settled. The out- 
break of disorder in Algeria tempted critics to throw doubt on the general 
policy of the Government in North Africa. The future of Indo-China is 
obscure and a subject of anxiety. The armistice was generally approved 
as a military necessity at the time it was signed, and the cessation of the 
war is still a cause of satisfaction, but there are nationalists who do not 
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think that some of the disagreeable results which have followed were 
unavoidable. Such critics—and this is particularly true of members of the 
M.R.P.—dislike the ‘‘style’” of M. Mendés-France, and especially his 
supposed inclination for the spectacular. According to one critic these 
impulsive gestures, which give for the moment the impression of being 
solutions, leave the problem unsolved. In the case of the famous visit to 
Tunis M. Mendés-France could reply with justice that the spectacular 
style was intentional, that its purpose was to produce a psychological 
shock. After so many promises had been made by previous governments 
without following them up, it was necessary to show in the most striking 
way that the new Government meant business. 

On a general view of the Mendés-France experiment the crucial question 
is whether it has succeeded in awakening opinion to the necessity of a 
vital effort to renovate the French economy. Under the special powers 
granted to the Government action towards this end has been started in 
many directions. In connection with the liberation of foreign trade 
exchanges measures have been taken to help in the reconversion of 
manufacturing concerns which are really redundant and only kept alive 
by tariff protection at the nation’s expense. Financial arrangements have 
been made to encourage industrial enterprises to increase their investments 
for expansion. A courageous attack has been launched against the abuse of 
alcohol. It was an essential part of the scheme for renovation that the 
standard of living should be raised simultaneously with its progress, and 
the recent increase in production was marked by a rise in wages, particularly 
among lower paid workers. It was only just before the fall of the Govern- 
ment that the Premier was able to leave the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in order to give his chief attention to the economic efforts, and the scheme 
had not then attained the amplitude intended. Nevertheless, the 18 
months plan of industrial expansion devised by M. Faure at the Ministry 
of Finance had, with the aid of favourable factors in the general trading 
situation, resulted in a steady improvement during the last few months in 
industrial output. The improvement was chiefly in the production of 
consumer goods, but there was hope of its extension to production 
generally. On the whole, while it cannot be said that a profound and 
general revival has yet shown itself convincingly, the continuous progress is 
promising. In recent months the index figure of prices of 213 articles of 
family consumption has been very slowly rising. This shows that pre- 
cautions are still necessary in an economy still in convalescence and not 
assured of an invincible power of resistance to inflation. 

Under the amended Constitution M. Mendés-France’s successor had 
to form his Ministry before presenting himself to the National Assembly 
for investiture. M. Pinay, the leader of the Independents, who was first 
called upon, therefore returned to the orthodox course—neglected by M. 
Mendés-France—of consulting Parliamentary groups as groups. In such 
negotiations an important fact has now to be taken into account: the next 
general election is due to take place next year. All groups, and even many 
individual deputies, will consider their attitude towards any enterprise 
in government with that consideration in mind. M. Pinay was obviously 
the first man to approach in the crisis as the leader of the most auspicious 
opposition force. In some ways he is a very different personage from any 
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of his immediate predecessors, more definitely on the Right than any 
except M. Laniel. But he has always given the impression of being a 
man of independent character who does not covet office merely for its 
pomp. So much of his intentions as was revealed in his early consultation 
went to indicate that he would take into account the great change in the 
political situation resulting from the Mendés-France experiment. He 
seemed to contemplate a Government more broadly based than those of 
a year or two ago, and he is reported to have informed the Socialists whom 
he consulted of an interesting design to take counsel with Opposition 
leaders upon any grave decision to be taken on a matter of importance in 
international or domestic politics. To judge from his past actions in 
office, and his general views on economic policy he would be unlikely to 
take over so dynamic a plan as that of M. Mendés-France to transform the 
French economy, and he has on occasion expressed confidence in the 
power of the economic system to recover if general good will were forth- 
coming. 

After extended consultations with group leaders and individual 
Deputies M. Pineau, a Socialist, composed a Ministry based mainly on the 
Left and Left Centre, before submitting himself for investiture. The 
M.R.P. lent themselves readily to a combination which associated them with 
the Socialists. Whatever may be the fortune of the new Government the 
M.R.P. thus obtained a kind of certificate of their quality as social re- 
formers which next year may bring them an electoral advantage. With 
their adhesion M. Pineau had an advantage over the preceding Govern- 
ment, which never obtained their support. On the other hand the attitude 
of the Gaullists, who had helped M. Mendés-France, was less surely 
favourable towards M. Pineau. In his negotiations M. Pineau acted with 
skill and determination and enjoys a good personal standing in the Assembly. 
The disconcerting problem of this Assembly remains: the question whether 
any stable majority, whether based mainly on Right or Left, can be formed 
in the presence of nearly a hundred Communists voting with its adversaries. 
Vernon, Eure. W. L. MiIpp.eton, 


RUSSIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Te recent dramatic change in the Soviet attitude towards Yugo- 
slavia may be part and parcel of the new trends in foreign policy 
that have become manifest since Stalin’s death; it is, nevertheless, a 
wonderful vindication of the course pursued with such courage and 
determination by the Yugoslav people and their leaders during the last 
six years. Although the Yugoslavs have every right to be proud, there is 
not much room for complacency, nor, judging by their record so far, are 
they likely to be complacent or unrealistic now that they are faced with a 
new situation. 

Whan Saburov, the Soviet spokesman during the recent celebrations 
of the Bolshevik revolution anniversary, said that the Soviet government 
would continue to work for “the full normalization of Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations . . . (and) the strengthening of the old friendship of our peoples 
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with the brotherly people of Yugoslavia”, and when, shortly afterwards, 
Malenkov himself visited the Yugoslav embassy in Moscow and drank 
a toast to “Comrade Tito, the Communist party of Yugoslavia and the 
Yugoslav people”, they were merely proclaiming, publicly and formally, 
the complete failure of the old dictator’s policy of coercion. But the first 
signs indicating that the new leaders intended to abandon that policy had 
appeared much earlier. 

The initial approaches on the subject of ending frontier incidents were 
made to Yugoslavia by the satellite governments during the summer of 
1953. Special border commissions were set up to deal with problems which 
had accumulated over a number of years. After the easing of the frontier 
situation, the next step was the restoration of normal diplomatic relations. 
This has been a slow and prolonged process. The first countries to resume 
relations with Yugoslavia were Bulgaria and Albania, then Hungary and 
Rumania, and finally Poland and Czechoslovakia. This campaign, 
obviously set in motion and co-ordinated by Moscow, was taken several 
steps further by barter and trade discussions between Belgrade and various 
European capitals of the Soviet bloc, by the cessation of anti- Yugoslav 
propaganda, and by the Soviet approval of the Trieste agreement between 
Italy and Yugoslavia. 

The fact that the new Soviet leaders have come to accept the obvious 
truth that Stalin’s military, ideological and economic blockade has 
failed to dislodge Tito and his regime does not, of course, mean that they 
have reconciled themselves to Yugoslavia’s present position in south- 
eastern Europe. They are particularly unhappy about her military alliance 
with Greece and Turkey. Although propaganda directed to Yugoslavia 
has become more reasonable and circumspect in recent months, there has 
been no change in the Soviet attitude towards the Balkan alliance. This is 
still considered to be an instrument of aggression and an offshoot of the 
western defence system. The three allied countries are indeed much 
too near the European frontiers of the Communist empire for the Soviets to 
ignore their close military co-operation, even though this may be an out- 
come of Stalin’s policy. Russia has tried to undo some of the harm 
done by this policy by renouncing all territorial claims made against 
Turkey in 1945 and 1946. Similarly, she is trying to assure the Yugoslavs 
that just as there are no real grounds for any unfriendliness between them 
and their Cominform neighbours, there is also no justification for Yugoslav 
military ties with Turkey, Greece and the western powers. But unlike 
the Soviet approach to Turkey, the approach to Yugoslavia can be made on 
a number of levels. The Russians may hope, in the first place, to score by 
appealing to the Slav solidarity that was stirred during the last war and 
which has fairly deep historic roots, particularly among the Serbs and 
Montenegrins. In fact, the Soviet Government is not far from fancying 
itself at this particular moment in the role of “Mother Russia’’ protecting 
the Slavs from the dangers of a new Germany rearmed by the western 
powers. Another level of approach is the Communist one, and it may 
prove more rewarding from the Soviet point of view than one imagines. 
For in spite of the many important changes and reforms that have been 
carried out in Yugoslavia since 1948, the essential structure of her Com- 
munist party still bears a good deal of resemblance to that of the Soviet 
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Union. Moreover, there are still many Yugoslav Communists in res- 
ponsible positions who are the spiritual children of Soviet, and even 
Stalinist, ideology. If Moscow could have their ear she might well cause 
Tito a lot of worry by setting up internal strains and stresses within the 
regime. 

We come next to an approach which Moscow believes to be one of the 
inseparable virtues of “peaceful co-existence”, namely, her own right to 
put her case directly to the people by means of the “peace movement” 
and various cultural and sports activities sponsored by pro-Soviet organi- 
sations. ‘This is what Molotov had in mind when he said recently that 
“peace can be preserved if the peoples take the cause of peace in their own 
hands”. It is, however, unlikely that the Yugoslav government, with its 
strict control of all the media of publicity and propaganda, will give the 
Soviet authorities those facilities for pursuing their line of policy that they 
are at present enjoying in some of the countries of western Europe. There 
have been certain rumours in recent weeks to the effect that Russia may 
suggest the formation of a Balkan federation between Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Albania. One cannot tell whether such a proposal will be put forward 
or not; on the other hand it would be the kind of clumsy manoeuvre to 
which the Soviet government might resort in order to spread confusion in 
people’s minds and divide Yugoslavia from her allies, should the more 
straightforward methods produce no results. But the Yugoslav leaders are 
certainly not likely to fall into such a trap, for they must have vivid mem- 
ories of Stalin’s post-war federal intrigues. 

It will be remembered that during an official visit to Rumania at the 
beginning of 1948, Dimitrov made his famous declaration of faith in a 
comprehensive east-European union. He was immediately attacked by 
Pravda and the very idea of such a scheme was mercilessly scotched. 
Vladimir Dedijer tells us in his book Tito Speaks (1953) that shortly 
afterwards high-ranking delegations from Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were 
summoned to Moscow where Stalin again reprimanded the Bulgarian 
Communist leader, who appears to have apologised profusely. Neverthe- 
less, on this very same occasion Stalin perversely urged both countries to 
unite without delay and include Albania in the new federation. The 
Yugoslavs received the proposal coolly, as they suspected it was aimed at 
their own national unity. Their suspicions had already been roused a few 
days earlier when Stalin had told Milovan Djilas that Yugoslavia was 
“free to swallow up Albania at any time she wished to do so”. Conse- 
quently, the projected union came to nothing, and a few months later 
Yugoslavia was expelled from the Soviet bloc. 

The task of protecting the Balkan alliance from all dangers that beset it 
does not, of course, fall upon Yugoslavia alone. The harm done to the 
friendly relations between Greece and Turkey by the recent discussion of 
the Cyprus question in the United Nations is an alarming example of the 
kind of danger that can suddenly crop up from unsuspected quarters. 
The alliance would have a better chance of surviving the difficult period 
that lies ahead if it enjoyed a reasonable measure of support among the 
people of all the countries concerned. One way of securing this is by 
explaining over and over again the absolutely vital issues that are at stake 
in clear, simple and realistic terms. ANTON LOGORECI. 











PROSPECTS IN CYPRUS 


S WAS clearly foreseen by shrewd and well-informed observers of 

the Cyprus scene, the virtual shelving, “for the time being’’, of 

the Greek motion before the United Nations has by no means put an 
end to the demand for self-determination or the issue of Enosis itself. 
On the contrary, the inconclusive result of the Greek appeal, brought about 
by “behind the scenes” pressure of the United States and Britain in order 
to maintain Anglo-American unity in face of possible Russian aggression, 
was only the ending of the first phase of what has every prospect of being 
an intensified and unrelenting struggle until Britain, in her own interests 
and that of Western defensive strength as a whole, yields. The New 
Zealand motion in December saved the British delegation from walking 
out and refusing to discuss the principle on which the Charter of UNO is 
erected. Moral principle was sacrificed for political expediency. 

As the Manchester Guardian commented: “In spite of the outcome of the 
United Nations debate, we have not cut a very glorious figure in it... . 
We have—as Colonial Powers usually have in such cases—good legal 
ground to stand on; and this, with the strategic importance of Cyprus, 
has led the United States to support us. But the letter of the law and 
military expediency are not everything that “experts” sometimes think they 
are. The fact remains that most Cypriots want to be united with Greece; 
until we acknowledge this in some way we shall go on having trouble with 
our friends in Greece, and with those whose help we may need in the island 
itself”. This realistic view of a great Liberal newspaper, with that of the 
Liberal Party itself, which has called for self-determination for the 
island; and the promise of a more enlightened policy by the Labour Party, 
to say nothing of the favourable comment of a large section of the British 
Press—Archbishop Makarios assesses it at no less than 80 per cent— 
presents a strange contrast to the observations of the two main Colonial 
officials concerned once the UNO decision became known. No responsible 
person would confirm Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, in his 
contention that “the Government’s views on sovereignty have recently 
received strong moral backing by the United Nations’”’; still less the claim 
of the Governor, Sir Robert Armitage, in a broadcast: ““The result of the 
motion stands as a moral mandate for us all to press on with our own urgent 
tasks”. 

The stark truth which successive Colonial administrators have failed 
to grasp is that co-operation merely for self-government within the British 
Commonwealth, no matter what “boom conditions” may be visualised by 
the Governor, is an illusion. It fails to take cognisance of one cardinal fact 
at the heart of the Cyprus problem—the Hellenic character of the people, 
and the hereditary spiritual impulses which produce the urge towards 
union with Mother Greece. The Cyprus question has not only been 
bedevilled by an extraordinary solicitude for the Turkish minority and 
for what Turkey might do in the event of a change of sovereignty; by gross 
distortion and misrepresentation of the strength of doctrinaire Communism, 
really negligible, on the island; but by those incredible people who suggest 
it might be possible to create an independent “national consciousness” 
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among the Cypriots who might accept a constitution on the Malta model 
or some other makeshift pattern. 

It has been said of the Greek of the mainland and the Greek islands that 
so innate is his love of learning that “the thinks of his child’s education 
before he thinks of his own breakfast”. Unless the Cypriots be really 
“‘Asiatics” and not Hellenes, as one ex-Governor is never tired of asserting, 
they will go on agitating for Enosis until the Greek Kalends. It does not 
seem to have occurred to the “Asiatic” school of thought—a very limited 
coterie—that an admission of this source of origin does not rule out 
Greekness, since Greeks had inhabited the Asia Minor littoral from the 
time of Alexander and before down to the 1922 débacle, and that the greatest 
school of Greek philosophers came from the Pontic shore; nay, that the 
very name of Asia Minor —Anatolia—is Greek. Incidentally, these facts 
make nonsense of the idea that, if there were to be a change of sovereignty 
in Cyprus, the island should be restored to Turkey, “‘its rightful owner”. 
There would be more justice in a Greek claim for that slice of Asia Minor, 
including Smyrna (now Izmir), from which the murderous assault of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha drove 1,500,000 Greeks. Turkey might with as 
much logic, or the lack of it, claim the return of the whole of Greece, 
which she occupied for nearly 400 years. 

The Greeks and the Cypriot Greeks protest that the Turkish opposition 
has been instigated by Britain to bolster a case which has no moral basis, 
and where even “military strategy” arguments fall down in the face of the 
offer to lease bases to Britain. Certainly Greeks and Turks live on the 
friendliest terms in Cyprus, where there are many mixed villages; in Crete, 
the Dodecanese, in Thrace and elsewhere. It is curious that whereas the 
Mufti of Cyprus (Mehmed Dana), in his B.B.C. interview, spoke of 
“intolerance” of the Greeks of Thrace in relation to the Turkish community 
there, the Greek Consulate-General in Istanbul announced about the same 
time that 300 Turks from Greek Thrace, who had for various reasons 
previously gone to Turkey with the intention of settling, had applied 
for repatriation and had returned to Greece. Moreover, the Mufti of 
Rhodes has expressed his thanks for “‘the complete freedom and equality” 
enjoyed by the Turks in the Dodecanese. In any case, as Sir Compton 
Mackenzie has lately said elsewhere, we owe an immense debt of gratitude 
to the Greeks for their courageous stand by our side at the darkest hour 
of the war; expert military opinion is that the Greek stand delayed the 
German attack in Russia by at least two months, and probably saved the 
Allies from defeat. But we owe nothing to the Turks, whom a perverse 
and entirely self-interested British policy has propped up for practically a 
century. They fought against us in the first world war, they sat com- 
placently on the fence in the second, and I share Sir Compton’s view that, in 
the unthinkable event of a third world upheaval, we could place no great 
reliance on them. The probabilities are that, in the early fateful stages of a 
nuclear clash, were the portents set against us, they would quickly jump 
aboard the Bulganin bandwaggon, preferring communism to extinction. 

There is a more serious and immediate aspect of the British and 
American agreement to stop the discussion of Cyprus at the United Nations 
last year, partly under the pretext of possible repercussions in Turkey. 
The future alone will show whether Britain, if she follows an adamant 
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policy of holding on to Cyprus at all costs, is not grasping the shadow and 
losing the substance of a really effective Middle East defence. The violent 
anti-American riots in Athens, following on the UNO decision, came as a 
surprise to the State Department, and were the first vivid warning that 
there might be a more serious danger to the Balkan Tripartite Pact from 
injury to Greek feelings and sentiments than any imagined grievance of the 
Turks. Greece is the corner-stone and inspiration of the military alliance; 
her withdrawal would mean its collapse, for the whole of Greece is a vital 
strategical area in a more important sense than Turkey. With such slogans 
by the demonstrators as: ““We prefer obvious enemies to friends like you 
Americans”’, influential Athens newspapers sharply reacted to the UNO 
affront by asking: “Is there any purpose in our remaining in the United 
Nations since we are no longer trusted?” 

Here is the kernel of the problem. It gives point to the argument of Sir 
Compton Mackenzie (who was in the British Intelligence Service in 
Athens in the first world war) that “Cyprus would be a much more effective 
strategic centre attached to Greece than under British colonial rule”. 
All Greeks find it incomprehensible that while the Americans can ap- 
parently trust the Spaniards by leasing of bases in Spain, and put similar 
trust in the Greeks in respect of their air bases in Crete, the British show 
no comparable trust in the case of Cyprus. Indeed, the very condition 
which rules out Cyprus as an effective military base, if it is to remain under 
Colonial suzerainty, and if we take Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Attlee at their 
word—a hostile population—now exists there. With an amazing lack of 
understanding of the true nature of the Greek Cypriot, and of his undying 
love of Greece, it is too readily assumed that the friendly feelings of the 
people for the British in their midst gives tacit assent to British plans, just 
as I have heard criticism in Athens that the Churchill Government, in its 
best flat-footed style where Colonial issues are concerned, seems to have 
assumed an inexhaustible fund of Greek tolerance “‘which simply does not 
exist”. It is a tragic fact that, since the withdrawal of British troops and 
most of the Service missions from Greece, and with a steady decline in the 
economic links of the two countries, relations between Britain and Greece 
have reached a point where little more than romantic sentiment binds them 
together. 

It would be colossal folly to shape our policy in Cyprus on the crude 
statement and belief of Mr. Lennox-Boyd and other Conservatives that the 
riots in Cyprus, Athens and Salonika which followed the UNO decision 
were the work of “hooligans and Communists”. Even if history did not 
have plenty of examples of the grim truth that where nationalist movements 
are suppressed by force riots inevitably result, the facts would prove the 
Colonial Secretary dangerously wrong. The first and essential truth to be 
grasped by the British Government is that Cyprus has become an irre- 
dentist question for Greece; that means, for the Greek people, that a 
branch of the Hellenic race is living under foreign rule. The issue is no 
longer one concerning the older generation of Greeks; it is a burning 
question for the up and rising generation, who can no longer tolerate 19th- 
century colonial conceptions. Athens University students have made an 
appeal, and circulated a pamphlet, to 3,000 universities throughout the 
world. The same nationalist fervour permeates the student organisations 
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in Cyprus. The intellectual fight will increase, not diminish. But that is 
by no means the whole story of the mounting opposition to British Colonial 
ruié,-nor the only danger. In their preoccupation with conjuring up a 
Communist menace in Cyprus which, in fact, does not exist (an official 
estimate of the hard core, as I previously mentioned, is 200), both Britain 
and America have suprisingly taken little account of the possibilities of 
Communism in and around Greece cashing-in on the line-up of the two 
great democracies against the principle of self-determination, for which two 
world wars have been fought, and a principle which is certainly enshrined 
in the Charter of UNO. For, despite the substantial majority of the 
Papagos Government, the volatile Greeks are so sensitive on questions of 
justice and freedom that any government which failed to keep in step with 
the national will would quickly be swept from power. And while the strong 
individualism in the Greek character might save the country from Com- 
munism, the resulting confusion could hardly benefit Anglo-American 
policies, or strengthen Western defence. 

For these reasons the Greek Prime Minister has declared: “There will 
be no deviation from the Greek Government’s policy on Cyprus”, and 
King Paul, in a broadcast to the nation, has reiterated this resolve whilst 
appealing for objectivity and calm. Although expressing gratitude to 
“the friends who guarantee our security, as in the past’, the King, with 
the obvious consent of the Greek Government, said further: “The 
Cypriots proclaim their indomitable will to obtain the right to determine 
their own fate, and there is no power on earth that can check the natural 
development of this desire of all Greeks within our country and outside it”’. 
Despite the apparent Turkish agitation, Greek political trends have caused 
genuine alarm to Mr. Menderes, the Turkish Premier, who, in an inter- 
view in Ankara with the Manchester Guardian diplomatic correspondent, 
said he attached the greatest importance to the Greek alliance, and that he 
would not allow the Cyprus question to become an embarrassment to it. 
The Turkish Government, he said, “is genuinely distressed at the possible 
effect of the Cyprus question on Turco-Greek relations”. 

As a result of Britain’s refusal to discuss Cyprus with the Greek Govern- 
ment, the dispute has moved permanently from the domestic plane, on 
which the British Foreign Secretary and the Colonial authorities sought to 
keep it, into the international field, with the overwhelming bulk of the world 
Press supporting a solution on the principle of self-determination. The 
Christian Science Monitor, most influential of the American serious 
newspapers, thinks more realistically than the American Government in 
expressing the view that the union of Cyprus is inevitable. And the reason? 
—‘“the trend of history”. Far from the issue being closed, it is again to be 
raised before the United Nations in the autumn unless in the interval 
Britain shows herself disposed to consider a compromise. On this occasion 
the case will be sponsored by a group of nations, including Greece, and 
the emphasis will be on self-determination. Archbishop Makarios, on his 
return to Cyprus from Athens after the UNO decision, made it clear that 
no Constitution would be acceptable that did not provide for this. The 
Archbishop informed me that he was confident that the United States 
attitude would be more favourable when the matter was again before UNO 
—the American people have undoubtedly been deeply shocked by the anti- 
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American demonstrations in Greece—and Mr. Alexis Kyrou, who led the 
Greek delegation, and who scathingly referred to “the exclusive club of 
colonists in the United Nations”, also thought the United States would 
change its opinion under pressure of events. 

Meanwhile, I think that our Colonial administrators might with profit 
try to find out just what the American people are thinking about Cyprus, 
as distinct from the American Government, instead of inducing the 
British Government to send out two members of the British Intelligence 
Service to Cyprus, as the Archbishop declared in an address from the 
pulpit in Nicosia. The American people are most certainly not in favour 
of Colonialism. The two great American trade union confederations, I 
understand, may shortly declare themselves in favour of self-determination 
for Cyprus. The New York Times, on two dates recently, carried a full page 
“Declaration in Support of the People of Cyprus”, published by the 
National Advisory Board of the Justice for Cyprus Committee, and bearing 
the names of 34 senators, 127 members of the House of Representatives, 
29 Governors of States, two ex-Ambassadors, more than a score of judges, 
numerous State officials, Sheriffs, Mayors, University professors, doctors, 
police chiefs, presidents of coporations, editors and publishers. ‘The 
Advisory Board includes no fewer than 181 persons who are either 
senators, members of the House of Representatives, Governors or Mayors. 
About 20 Greek-American Societies, drawn from the million Greeks in the 
United States, are also behind the freedom movement. 

I write before the new and “much more liberal Constitution” has made 
its appearance. Athens radio is reported to have hinted to the Cypriots that 
they can accept the new Constitution “‘if it provides for self-determination 
after a brief period’. There will be no yielding beyond this. All else is 
hopeless, unless the proposal of a group of Conservative M.P.s that Greece 
should become a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations were to 
succeed. It is assumed that if this were achieved, the union of Cyprus with 
Greece would present no difficulty. It is an idealistic conception, but it is 
worth pursuing, and it would have the undoubted advantage of renewing 
and cementing the friendship of Britain and Greece. The Cyprus question 
is full of inconsistencies, and such deprive the British case of any moral 
basis. Not the least of these is Sir Winston Churchill’s admission that the 
hydrogen bomb has altered the entire outlook with regard to “strategic 
bases”. Nevertheless, we hang on grimly to the sovereignty of an island, in 
moving to which, as Captain Waterhouse told the Commons, we have 
gone “soo miles nearer to the potential enemy”. Finally, as Major- 
General Sir Francis de Guingand said on his return from the United 
States, where he had a talk with the President: “‘Americans find it difficult 
to see why independence should be given to the Gold Coast while Cyprus, 
with its developed people, should be refused self-determination”’. 

THomas ANTHEM. 


A VISIT TO PORTUGAL 


VISIT to Portugal ought to begin in the lost and mysterious region 
Aaies Finistére—Finis Terrae—some hundred miles to the north of 
the frontier. Here you can get used to things Portuguese slowly and 
gradually. To the language also, which is that of one of the finest classics 
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of European epic poetry, but which nevertheless sounds the strangest of the 
Latin idioms, only to be understood at the end of the earth. The difficult 
dialect of Galicia, printed in the books of the local Galego authors, looks 
more Portuguese than Spanish. For streets in Santiago are not called 
calles, but ruas, as they are further south in Portugal. The peasant houses 
are here whitewashed more brightly and villages are built on both sides of 
a single long road the nearer you approach to the frontier. Once across it 
you notice the barefooted peasant women and children—that most 
characteristic feature of Portugal. 

The train from the North, from La Coruna to Lisbon, has some in- 
convenient points about it, but it is worth taking. No Spaniard can imagine 
anyone lunching before 2 p.m., and therefore the Spanish railways do not 
attach a restaurant car to a train which arrives at the Portuguese frontier at 
lunch-time, whereas the Portuguese suppose that travellers have eaten at 
European hours and thus only serve food from Oporto onwards, where the 
train arrives at 6.30 p.m. Against this there are advantages in slow travel- 
ling, which is so unpopular among our contemporaries. For a few hours 
you may contemplate the ocean from the train window and meditate on the 
fact that you are on the extremity of the Old World and that beyond this 
immense stretch of water the New World begins. All this may mean 
little in this century; it represented a great dream once upon a time, when 
Vasco da Gama and Christopher Columbus supposed India and all her 
fabulous riches to lie beyond this sea, with all her Pagans waiting for Christ. 
Much can be understood of the soul of Spain and Portugal by a vision of this 
Western coast of the Old World and its immense perspective, and much 
can be understood of the history of the peninsula by the sight of the huge 
estuaries at Valenca do Minho, at Oporto and finally at Lisbon itself. 

At the time of her dynastic connection with the Empire in the centre of 
Europe and her still unchallenged possession of the New World, Spain 
might have been the greatest power in the world. This immense power 
lacked one thing only, the estuaries of the Minho, the Douro and the Tagus. 
Rivers in Spain dry up from the early spring to the late autumn. Only the 
estuaries of the West coast could have harboured a powerful navy from 
drought, from storms and from enemy attack. But these harbours were 
closed to Spain. Her world position, built up by Charles V and Philip II, 
suffered a blow with the defeat of the Armada, but it had a more permanent 
weakness in the fact that the Spanish Habsburgs failed in their various 
attempts to include Portugal in their orbit. At the height of the Anglo- 
French rivalry in the eighteenth century, naval supremacy went to the nation 
which succeeded in building up a permanent alliance with Portugal; 
while Spain was their rival, both England and France sought such an 
alliance. Centuries of European history can be understood at the sight of 
the living geography lesson which the traveller sees, as he stands high up 
in a coastal town of Portugal built on an estuary. 

These huge water reserves at the extremity of a dry and very hot penin- 
sula have their influence even today. Portuguese coastal towns have big 
industrial plants dependent on water-power, whereas in Spain hydraulic 
energy cannot be accumulated in sufficient quantities, so that the use of 
electricity is often a problem. Thus even at first sight, Portugal has a 
certain modernity and efficiency which some people may miss in Spain. 
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Despite the barefooted peasants in the country, Portugal has a broader 
industrial working class, and while in Spain the middle-class is still dom- 
inated by the intellectual professions, Portugal strikes the observer as 
being the country of the small business-man and the commercial employee, 
the “white-collar workers.” 

This perhaps accounts for the fact that the Liberal and Radical era was 
more short-lived in Portugal than in Spain and that Portugal felt the 
need for social reform earlier. The Portuguese may have at present a 
social dictatorship rather than a social democracy, but their system 
excluded theoretical and ideological arguments more quickly and more 
thoroughly than in Spain, in order to concentrate on practical and social 
concerns. Tranquility and security are essential for the class which lives 
on industry and trade, and this was realised in Portugal long ago. In few 
countries have the modern revolutions died down as completely as in 
Portugal, although they began indeed earlier than almost anywhere else and 
at a certain moment had greater triumphs than in any other country. 
Elderly people living on this West coast of Europe can remember that on 
the eve of the first World War, in 1910, Portugal saw a violent, and at the 
time an isolated, revolution against a Monarchy in a Europe which was still 
entirely monarchical. Now there is hardly an exiled European dynasty 
unrepresented among the inhabitants of sea-side villas in the suburban 
resorts of Lisbon; Bourbons, Habsburgs, Savoias and Braganzas have 
chosen this quiet corner as a residence and a remnant of “good, old Europe.” 

But the Revolution of 1910 was not the first but the last in a long series 
of Portuguese revolutions. A full generation before 1789, Portugal had her 
Revolution under the Marquis of Pombal, who left the Monarchy intact, 
even claiming to make a powerless King “‘absolute,”’ but not unsuccessfully 
broke the power of the aristocracy and the political power of the Church. 
Many of the Portuguese nobility perished on Pombal’s scaffolds thirty-four 
years before the first guillotine was set up in Paris, while the clergy, above 
all the Jesuits, languished in Pombal’s dungeons a generation before the 
Conciergerie became a dreaded name all over Europe, and the Civil 
Constitution of the French Clergy a cause for the excommunication of 
some priests and an occasion of martyrdom for many of them. 

It was round these estuaries that Napoleon made the most elaborate 
attempt to break British sea-power. He was repelled and the Peninsula 
War began with his expedition to Portugal. Yet the British of the time 
were no little surprised when “enlightened” Portugal, broken in spirit by 
Pombal in the previous generation, offered relatively little resistance, 
whereas Spain, believed to be “benighted” and “‘backward”’ by all Liberals 
and Protestants of the age (despite the fact that in Spain under Charles III 
the Jesuits had hardly fared better than the Portuguese ones under 
Pombal) rose in a magnificent defence of her traditions and especially of the 
people’s Church. 

The modern period of Peninsula history began with the Napoleonic War, 
and even in judging the contemporary scene in Portugal and Spain this 
should be borne in mind. With the resistance against Napoleon, forces 
arose in the Iberian world which have only reached their equilibrium in the 
last thirty years. Pombal broke the old order in Portugal, Charles III in 
Spain. What remained of it in Spain came to a shameful end with Godoy’s 
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corrupt regime and continued subservience to French interests, despite the 
Revolution and the fall of the French Bourbons. Then came the great turn 
in Spanish and Portuguese destinies. The old feudal leadership came to an 
end, a new one arose from the younger elements of the Army, the secular 
Professors and students of the Universities and the lower ranks of the 
clergy. It was by their devotion that Spain was saved, and Portugal felt 
the effects of the Spanish evolution. 

It was obvious however from the first that the new leadership was divided 
by conflicting ideas. The religious emotion was still taken for granted, thus 
the lower clergy were the least well organised of political and ideological 
factors. More coherence and more conscious ambition was shown through- 
out the next four generations by the other two groups, which may be des- 
cribed as the military and the academic party. For a hundred and thirty 
years Portuguese and Spanish history consisted of violent but regular 
alternations in power between the military and the academic parties. 
Both were imbued with the constitutional-Liberal ideas of their British 
ally in the Napoleonic war, which were expressed in the Cadiz Constitution 
of 1812 and a little later in the charters restoring the Braganzas and the 
Bourbons to the throne. Both had extremists and moderates within their 
ranks; both were divided on the dynastic question concerning the Braganzas 
and the Bourbons. Both had intermittent conflicts with the Church. 
Meanwhile every military dictator tried to group around himself an 
intellectual leadership, and every academic leader needed one or two 
popular Generals to support his regime—usually Liberal or ‘“‘Progressive” 
ones. Military dictatorship was usually followed by a sort of intellectual 
government, which was subsequently overthrown by a military movement, 
or else it called in a military leader to support it in its tribulations. The 
Peninsula scene was for these reasons extremely chaotic, almost the only 
chaotic one in Europe on the eve of the first World War, which did not 
affect it. In the generation following the first World War, the Peninsula 
crisis drew near to an end. Both the academic regime in Portugal and the 
military one in Spain became crystallised and consolidated when Dr. 
Salazar came to power in 1926 and when the Spanish Civil War ended in 
1939. 

The present regime in Portugal can look back on a generation of solid 
achievement. The most important from a general European point of view 
is the consolidation of Portugal’s relations with Spain, which found formal 
expression in a treaty of friendship on the occasion of the visit to Madrid 
in May, 1953 of the Portuguese President and Dr. Salazar. One of the 
reasons which moved Dr. Salazar to support General Franco in the Civil 
War was little understood abroad: it was that Spanish Conservatives showed 
a greater understanding of Portuguese independence than did the Spanish 
Radicals. Though autonomous and even separatist elements in Catalonia 
and in the Basque country supported the Spanish Republic, Spanish 
Radicalism on the whole was Pan-Iberian, just as German democracy and 
Socialism had been Pan-German ever since 1848. The Portuguese 
Republicans of 1910, men like the former President Bernardino Machado, 
who for some years after 1926 was the sharpest opponent in exile of the 
regime of General Carmona and Dr. Salazar, were Pan-Iberian, just as 
Austrian Socialists were the first advocates of the Anchluss. 
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The whole Republican idea came to the Peninsula from the separated 
American colonies, and this separation of the Americas was for a long time 
the principal grievance of Portuguese and Spanish nationalism against the 
Braganzas and the Bourbons. As far left as the Anarchist Union centres 
in Barcelona, the adjective “Iberian” was popular: the doctrinaires of the 
Republican and Socialist parties expounded for many years the theory that 
division by frontiers was a dynastic-feudal survival and an anachronism in a 
natural ethnographic entity, the “Iberian people.” In reality the union of 
Spain and Portugal would have been highly unpopular in the latter 
country, richer in water supplies and thus in industries, richer in merchant 
navigation and easily accessible colonies, and thus the obvious loser in any 
amalgamation into a Socialist Iberian Republic. A forced union by military 
coercion is no threat to Portugal now; the Spanish army would never be 
strong enough or adventurous enough, and on the present basis of tradi- 
tional and conservative patriotism, it is easier for the two countries to 
live on good terms, with a reasonable degree of union, but one not based 
on any political and ideological fanaticism, which could have turned some 
Portuguese Radicals into enemies of their country’s best interests in the 
same way in which various Austrian Radicals were. 

The growth of Spanish Radicalism throughout the 1920s was one of the 
reasons why Portugal turned towards the traditional and religious pattern 
in 1926. From the proclamation of the Spanish Republic onwards, the 
Church in Portugal recovered her position of national leadership and 
became a safeguard of the national independence against an anti-clerical 
Republic and its “ethnographic” aspirations, which had no time to develop 
fully, but which we know from the tragic story of Central Europe between 
the two wars, and which Portugal now knows from the attitude of Mr. 
Nehru’s nationalist-democratic regime in India towards the minority in Goa. 
General Carmona preserved the Republican form of the state, which still 
survives in printed documents, contrary to Spain, where the principle of 
Monarchy has been restored. Though the present regime was founded by 
a General, its military character quickly receded and the real leader became 
the Professor who was the head of the academic party and whose main task, 
now successfully accomplished, was the financial and economic rehabilita- 
tion of Portugal. The transition from a military to an administrative and 
academic leadership is considered by some observers as a possible future 
pattern for Spain. 

Still, the government in Portugal is administrative and academic, rather 
than political and ideological. It has solved a great many problems and 
eliminated many difficulties; it has not synthetised all the ideas and energies 
which may arise in the present generation. As far as it is a dictatorship, 
it is undoubtedly one of the mildest possible, not excluding some amount 
of independence and criticism from its consultative Parliament and its 
official “‘National Union.” It is however more dependent than almost any 
other regime in Europe on a personality of great merit, but whose succes- 
sion will nevertheless be highly disputed. Some ideological struggle may 
prove inevitable. It will not resemble those of the past and it may not 
endanger the results of the Salazar era. It is almost certain that it will 
cause some institutional changes. The Monarchist group which considers 
Dom Duarte de Braganza, heir of the Miguel-line, as its candidate is 
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active and strong, especially among the intellectuals and the universities, 
where it began to be organised thirty years ago. There are also, among the 
most loyal followers of Dr. Salazar, men who want more life, more activity 
and more open discussion within the framework of the existing but 
controlled institutions, the provincial assemblies and the central Parliament. 
On the other hand, the social and cultural reforms which Dr. Salazar began 
are by no means yet terminated. One still sees signs of a degree of poverty 
in the big towns and in certain regions which modern economic and ad- 
‘ministrative means must be able further to reduce. For a long while 
Portugal will have to concern itself with practical measures rather than with 
general ideas. 
BELA MENCzER. 


MME. DE POMPADOUR-—IV. 


T THE opening of 1757 the position of the Favourite was threatened, 
Aw by the appeal of another pretty face but by the dagger of an 

assassin. Louis XV had long believed that he was destined to the 
fate of Henri IV, and it now seemed as if his dark premonition was to prove 
correct. We can follow every phase of the Damines incident in the sober 
journal of the Duc de Luynes. “Today,” runs the entry of January 6, 
“after dinner, the King returned from Trianon to see Mme. Victoire who 
was not very well. Having given orders to drive back to Trianon at 5.30, 
he came downstairs at 6, the Dauphin at his side, the Duc d’Ayen behind 
him, and four other attendants close at hand. He had reached the bottom 
step when he felt a blow on his right side and exclaimed ; I have been struck. 
There stood a man of about forty-five, in brown clothes. One of the guards 
knocked his hat off, another seized him. When the King put his hand to 
the wound between the fourth and fifth rib it was covered with blood. 
I am wounded, and that is my assailant, he exlaimed; keep hold of him but 
don’t kill him. Why do they want to kill me? I have harmed no one.” 
Though bleeding freely he walked upstairs without support. The first 
surgeon was summoned and discovered that the wound—about four inches 
long—was not deep, for the knife was small and the victim was in his 
thick winter clothes. Obeying the first maxim of eighteenth century medi- 
cine the doctors bled him. Though the first night was disturbed he was 
never in the slightest danger. The doctor declared that an ordinary mortal 
would have been allowed up in his dressing-gown on the following day, 
and that convalesence was only a matter of two or three days. The Queen 
had merely been told that he was ill, and when she reached the bedside he 
greeted her with the alarming words: Je suis assassiné. Convinced that he 
was in mortal peril he asked for extreme unction, and a priest spent part 
of the first night at his bedside in earnest conversation and fervent prayer. 
He said he forgave his assailant and would take no part in deciding his 
punishment. 

The King named the Dauphin as his lieutenant, empowering him to 
summon the Council and to preside. “I leave you a troubled kingdom,” 
he remarked ; “I hope you will govern better than I.” Henceforth the heir, 
who had long been present at the Conseil des Dépeches without being 
permitted to express an opinion, was allowed to speak. His tactful conduct 
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during these hectic days earned general respect, for he showed no indecent 
haste to seize the reins. Even d’Argenson admitted that he presided at 
the Council with an intelligence, dignity and even eloquence one did not 
expect. “So now he is associated with the Government, but do not let us 
expect too much, for he is surrounded by wretched bigots. We shall see if 
his influence leads to a religious pacification or to even more odious measures 
against the Magistrates. He is very unpopular. He is bigoted, ruled by 
intriguing bigots, hard, inhuman, caring nothing for pleasure, obstinate, 
with only half the brains of the King.” D’Argenson’s anti-clericalism, 
we must remember, rendered him unjust to anyone who passed for a dévot. 
Every day he reported the deliberations of the Council to his father and 
asked for orders. In the words of Bernis no one could have shown more 
prudence and filial respect. When he asked the patient on the morning 
after the attack if he was suffering, the King replied: “I should suffer much 
more if it had happened to you.” The two men, so different in character, 
only came close to one another when one of them was ill. Prayers were 
ordered in the churches, and the Duc de Luynes pronounced the affection 
and anxiety of the people to be as great as during the critical illness at Metz 
thirteen years earlier. “‘At bottom,” commented d’Argenson in his Journal, 
“the King is loved by his subjects and everyone is touched.” ‘The crime 
was the talk of Europe, and Choiseul, French Ambassador in Rome, 
described long afterwards the consternation it aroused. ‘The servant who 
dressed me to visit the Pope wetted me with his tears so that he could not 
see what he was doing. Nothing was more touching than this universal 
grief. I have since often thought of my impression when I saw the man 
who caused it and realised that if half his subjects, those in closest contact 
with him, myself in particular, were to perish, our loss would not affect 
him in the least. I have learned that one loves one’s master, above all 
Louis XV, when one forms an image of him and does not see him in the 
flesh.” It was the last occasion on which his subjects cared whether he 
lived or died. 

For eight days the King lay silent and depressed behind the curtains of 
his bed. “The first time we saw him,” testifies.the Comte de Cheverny, 
the Introducteur d’Ambassadeurs, “‘this handsome man looked at us with 
such sadness, as if to say: Look at your King whom a wretch wished to 
assassinate and who is the most unhappy man in his kingdom.” On the 
fourth day he felt well enough to receive the diplomatic corps, though not a 
word was uttered on either side. Meanwhile the usual attempts were 
made with the aid of torture to extract information from the assassin, 
formerly an employé in a Jesuit college in Paris. Though he occasionally 
spoke of ‘nous’ he refused to divulge any names, and it was generally 
believed that there were no accomplices. His assertion that he had not 
desired to kill was treated with contempt. 

No member of the Royal Family had such cause for anxiety as Mme. de 
Pompadour whose whole future was at stake. On his first visit after the 
incident Bernis found her in despair. “She threw herself into my arms 
with cries and sobs which would have touched even her enemies, if 
courtiers were ever touched. I urged her to be prepared for anything and 
to submit to Providence. As the friend of the King, no longer his mistress 
for several years, she must await his orders to leave, since the possessor of 
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state secrets and letters of the King could not be a purely private person. 
I promised to keep her informed and to divide my time between my duty to 
the state and the claims of friendship.” Bernis passed the night in attend- 
ance on the King, slipping away at frequent intervals to report. His picture 
of emotional collapse is confirmed by Mme. du Hausset, who records that 
people called to see how she looked and that she did nothing but weep and 
faint. It was in vain that Dr. Quesnay assured her that the royal victim was 
not in the slightest danger, and that he could go to a ball if he were not a 
King. Death was by no means the only peril; for might not the ominous 
silence from the sick-bed portend that his thoughts were turning to piety 
as they had done at Metz? That he was spending a good deal of his time 
with priests was a bad sign, and her arch-enemy the Dauphin was fre- 
quently at his side. 

The reassuring bulletins from the sick-room increased the probability 
that the dreaded decree of banishment would never come, and the 
Favourite believed that the King would never act unless he finally despaired 
of his life. After all, why should she be dismissed? At Metz Mme. de 
Chateauroux was the maitresse en titre, a post which in 1757 had long been 
vacant. In the words of Bernis, she was the custodian of all the secrets of 
his soul and knew all his affairs—no longer a mistress to expel but an 
irreplaceable friend. Though the King knew that Bernis was her intimate 
friend her name never passed his lips. For eleven days not a word reached 
her, and the palace buzzed with rumours of her fall. The worst symptom 
was that her protégé Machault, formerly Controller-General and now 
Minister of Marine, kept away. “Et c’est la un ami,” she bitterly ex- 
claimed. When he came at last he declared—without authorisation—that 
it was the King’s wish that she should leave Versailles. After he left she 
poured out her heart to Bernis, the most faithful of her friends. “I must 
leave, my dear Abbé,” she exclaimed in tears, and gave orders to prepare 
her house in Paris and to bring her carriages to the door. At this moment 
the Maréchale de Mirepoix was announced. 

Mme. de Mirepoix. What are all these boxes for? Your staff say you are off. 
Mme. de Pompadour. Alas! dear friend, it is the master’s will, M. Machault 
told me. 

Mme. de Mirepoix. What did he think? 

Mme. de Pompadour. ‘That I should go at once. 

Mme. de Mirepoix. He wants to be the boss. He is betraying you. 
Qui quitte la partie la perd. 

The Favourite took the advice to remain, knowing that the King was 
improving every day. Remembering how he had recalled Mme. de 
Chateauroux after her eviction from Metz, she feverishly awaited a message 
from the master of her fate. 

An equally painful interview took place with Comte d’Argenson, 
Minister of War, an open enemy, whom she asked to call. 

Mme. de Pompadour. You know that since the unhappy event I neither live 
nor breathe in peace. I am always begging for news and am awakened ten 
times in the night to hear it. When such a precious life is at stake nothing 
can be overlooked. I take every precaution prompted by my love for my 
master. You see my reward. Every morning for the last fortnight my 
servants find horrible notes on my terrace. I have stationed a watch, but 
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no one has been caught. The King is always questioning me about them. 
He likes to know everything and has threatened me with his anger if I hide 
anything. So | am forced to tell him the truth. He has read many of these 
notes and is annoyed. He should not see these abominations. He cannot 
sleep. Continue to watch over his safety, but do not speak to him about 
this any further. 

D’ Argenson. No one is more anxious to do so than myself. Please beg the 
King not to question me further. 

Mme. de Pompadour (icily). I understand. You prefer to see him un- 
happy though you pose as the good servant. But Sir, these notes are most 
extraordinary. It is very strange that Berryer, who controls the police, 
fails to find any of them, and that your few servants, who are not looking 
for them, always discover them. 

It was not very difficult for the Minister to guess that his fate was sealed 
if the King were again to smile on the Marquise. 

On the eleventh day the agonising intermezzo ended with a happy visit 
from the King. Having fully recovered his health he left his apartments 
without a word to anyone. When he returned he was smiling and resilient. 
With his easy-going nature he would have been content to see the familiar 
faces around him as if nothing had happened, but he had to reckon with a 
woman’s tears. The Favourite, like Mme. de Chateauroux before her, 
was determined on revenge. After the prolonged strain her nerves once 
again got out of control and she even lashed out at the faithful Bernis. 
“You are clever. By showing me equivocal marks of attachment, you 
discovered the secret of enchanting the Royal Family.” ‘The storm was 
soon over and she tried to repair her mistake, but for the Ministers of War 
and Marine who had been long in the King’s service there was no more 
mercy than there had been shown to Maurepas. They had dug their own 
graves. A curt written intimation informed d’Argenson that his services 
were no longer required and that he must leave for his estate in Touraine 
within forty-eight hours. He declined his wife’s offer to accompany him, 
preferring the company of his mistress Mme. d’Estrades, formerly a 
bosom friend of the Favourite. Kindly and helpful though she was by 
nature, Mme. de Pompadour struck without mercy, for the royal favour 
for her was the breath of life. ‘Someone has abused the King’s confidence.” 
exclaimed the fallen Minister, pale as death, to Valfos, who describes the 
scene, ‘You know my respect for the King. How many vigils have I 
dedicated to his glory. Can he ever forget Metz where when he was 
believed to be dead and was abandoned by all, I warmed him in my arms 
and never quitted him for a moment. It is not his will or his heart which 
sends me into exile but that wretched woman who has been up to mischief.” 
Machault, on the other hand, was dismissed in flattering terms which 
revealed the extreme reluctance of his master. ‘Though assured of your 
probity, circumstances compel me to ask for your resignation as Minister of 
Marine. You may rely on my protection and friendship and you can ask 
favours for your children. You will retain your salary and honours.” 
“They forced me to dismiss him, a man after my own heart,” wrote the 
King to the Duchess of Parma, “and I shall never console myself.” 
Neither Minister returned to office. If the disgrace of Maurepas in 1749 
had been a warning to foes of the Favourite, the simultaneous eviction 
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d’Argenson and Machault taught its lesson so clearly that her supremacy 
was never openly challenged again. Though the hostility of the Dauphin 
and his family was unconcealed, active opposition to his father’s will was 
unthinkable. She emerged from the Damiens episode stronger than ever 
and her influence on the conduct of the Seven Years War, above all in 
nominations to high command, was unconcealed. Her friend and protégé 
Bernis was appointed Foreign Minister, and on his fall a year later her 
other friend Choiseul grasped the helm firmly in his hands and held it till 
the day of her Death. 

The health of the Favourite, never good, worsened during the disasters 
of the long war, and when peace returned in 1763 she had only one year to 
live. She had occasionally vomited blood since her childhood, and suffered 
from feverish colds, cough and palpitations. It was a case of premature 
physical decay, for she was only just over forty. She lost colour and flesh 
and sometimes spent the whole day in bed. She had been so ill in 1757 
that she had made her will. She was poorly for a brief space again at the 
close of 1763. ‘“‘Rejoice with me,” wrote the Duchesse de Choiseul to 
Mme. du Deffand, “‘she is out of danger.” Anchored in the confidence of 
the King, who hated changes in his entourage, and trusted by Choiseul, 
her position appeared secure enough, but the strain was becoming almost 
too heavy to be borne. Once again she consulted a fortune-teller, who 
assured her that her death would not come without warning. She worried 
not only about herself but about the state of France, and Choiseul, who 
felt a genuine affection for her, told Mme. du Hausset that he feared that 
she would die of grief. When Mme. de la Ferté, daughter of Mme. 
Geoffrin, who had known her in her Paris days, visited her early in 1764, 
she complained of sleeplessness, indigestion and breathlessness on mount- 
ing the stairs. Referring to her latest achievement in securing the return 
to favour of Cardinal de Bernis—an old friend of them both—she remarked 
that he had always been a good sort, but the misfortunes of France had 
saddened him and he had got on the nerves of the King and herself. 
“Then she told me how grieved she was by the deplorable state of the 
kingdom. Only her affection for the King kept her at his side. She would 
be a thousand times happier alone and serene at Menars, but the King 
could not spare her. Then, speaking with an energy I had never seen in 
her, she poured out her heart on her torments. I never heard a finer 
sermon on the nemesis of ambition. She was by turns so miserable, so 
insolent, so violently agitated, so embarrassed by her supreme power, that 
when I left after an hour I felt that death was her only refuge.” She was 
also oppressed by money troubles, eking out her uncertain allowance by the 
sale of jewels and occasional windfalls at the card table. At her death only 
thirty-seven louis (pounds) were found in her dressing-table. 

Mme. de Pompadour faced the approach of death calmly, for she had 
drunk the cup of ambition to the dregs and was ready to depart. “I am 
told there is no danger,” reported the Duchesse de Choiseul in March, 
1764, “but I am anxious because I love her. How should I not? I add 
esteem to gratitude, and she has no better friend at Court.” The King and 
the Favourite were at Choisy when her hour struck. She was taken back to 
Versailles, where the King visited her several times a day. At the suggestion 
of the doctors he broke it to her that the moment for supreme unction had 
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come. In obedience to orders she sent for her husband, who replied that he 
was ill. The faithful Quesnay did his best, but her frail body was beyond 
repair. ‘Shall I see a confessor?” she asked the King, who expressed a 
wish that she should be reconciled with God. On the morning of her death 
her wills of 1757 and 1761 were read to her with a long list of legacies to 
her staff, and she dictated a codicil to her secretary Collin, leaving jewels 
and objets d’art to Choiseul, Gontaut, Soubise and other close friends. 
Choiseul paid several visits to the sick-room and removed a large portfolio 
containing state papers. Feeling that every agonising breath might be the 
last she exclaimed: ““The end is near, leave me alone with my ladies.” A 
curé was summoned, and a few minutes later she was gone. As the King 
watched the funeral cortége leave for Paris he murmured “‘une amie de vingt 
ans,” and two big tears rolled down his cheeks. Though his passion had 
long since cooled he missed her company and felt strangely alone. Every 
woman in society was willing to respond to his advances, testifies Duport de 
Cheverny, Introducer of Ambassadors. None of them appealed to him, 
for no one combined the qualities which had made her a friend and 
counsellor no less than the brightest ornament of the Court. 

“Broadly speaking,” noted the Duc de Croy, “‘she was regretted, for she 
was kindly and helpful to almost everyone who approached her. Rarely 
was a post filled or a favour granted without her intervention. She only 
secured the dismissal of three or four Ministers who had tried to overthrow 
her. Yet France suffered many misfortunes in her time and many useless 
expenses were incurred. Her death was almost the greatest event one 
could imagine. It remained to be seen to whom the King would give 
entire confidence, for he needs someone to help him make up his mind. 
That might alter the whole system of the Court and even destroy the 
Austrian alliance.” In the Royal Family no tears were shed except those 
of the King. There was no more talk of her, wrote the Queen to President 
Hénault, than if she had never lived. The Dauphine spoke in gentler tones. 
“We have lost the poor Marquise. She received supreme unction, and it 
only remains for us to pray for her. The King is very distressed and 
controls himself with difficulty in public. Our greatest hope is that he will 
now concentrate his affection on his children and find happiness with us, 
and that le bon Dieu will touch his heart.”” Even her old enemy the Dauphin 
admitted that she died with a courage rare in either sex. In Paris her 
passing merely produced a few ribald Potssonades. Her books and objets 
d’art were sold under the direction of hr brother, her sole trustee. Though 
she had been reviled in the streets of Paris and in certain quarters of the 
vast palace, she was liked and regretted by most of those who knew her best. 

(Concluded) G. P. Goocu. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND CONSTANTIN 
HEGER 


EW English writers have themselves been the inspiration of such a 
vast literature as the Brontés. Since Mrs. Gaskell first revealed the 
drama of their lives the story has been retold many times, though 
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text’’ still occupies a central place in the latest addition to Bronté biography, 
Margaret Lane’s Bronté Story, published in 1953. There is no doubt 
that the biographical approach is valuable in the study of a novelist as 
highly subjective as Charlotte Bronté. But the biographical approach is 
also the controversial one, and no period of her life has given rise to more 
discussion than her stay at the Heger pensionnat in Brussels, which was 
later to find an echo in Villette. Her biographers differ widely in their 
interpretation of her attitude to M. Heger, though agreeing that the 
contact with his dynamic personality was the most decisive experience of 
her visit to Belgium. The publication in The Times of July 29, 1913 of her 
four letters to him only gave fresh impetus to a debate which, in the 
nature of things, is unlikely ever to be conclusively settled. Even the 
discovery of the importance of the juvenile writings, which has been the 
most striking feature of Bronté research during recent years, has not 
diminished the interest still shown by critics in M. Heger’s part in her 
development. Yet one aspect of the subject seems to have been curiously 
neglected, the relationship between his rich and complex personality and 
the character of Paul Emanuel in Villette. To investigate this does not, 
of course, provide any answer to the vexed question of Charlotte Bronté’s 
personal feelings towards him, but it does throw light on those qualities 
in him which appealed to her imagination as an artist and also helps one 
to realise the stature of the man himself, as it has emerged with increasing 
clarity from succeeding accounts of the Brussels period. 

Readers of Villette inevitably tended at first to equate Paul Emanuel 
with M. Heger. But to identify fact with fiction is always to falsify the 
process of artistic creation. Charlotte Bronté herself protested against 
the error of interpreting the characters in her novels as “ literal portraits ” 
when she wrote to Ellen Nussey in 1849, after the publication of Shirley: 
“We only suffer reality to suggest, never to dictate. The heroines are 
abstractions, and the heroes also. Qualities I have seen, loved and admired, 
are here and there put in as decorative gems, to be preserved in that 
setting.” Paul Emanuel, like all artistic creations, combines qualities 
derived from widely different sources. Some of them came, as was 
inevitable in the case of so subjective a novelist, from the cycle of youthful 
writings centred round the imaginary kingdom of Angria, which had 
played so decisive a part in the formation of Charlotte Bronté’s genius. 
Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford has shown, in her consideration of Villette 
in The Brontés’ Web of Childh od, that Paul Emanuel has striking 
affinities with several Angrian cha.acters, principally with Warner, the 
“home secretary ” of that volcanic kingdom. But Charlotte Bronté has 
also endowed him with other qualities which were undoubtedly suggested 
by the man who, as Phyllis Bentley says in her essay The Bronté Sisters, 
“drew her and her creations out of the shadowy and lurid realms of 
dreamland into the daylight of the real world.” 

Paul Emanuel, like the other characters in Villette, is seen entirely 
throuyn the eyes of Lucy Snowe. This means that until the later stages 
of the novel—when he finally stands revealed as its hero—his réle alter- 
nates between the heroic and the burlesque according to the pendulum of 
her emotions, and the apparent inconsistencies of his character inevitably 
convey the idea of a personality far less integrated than was that of M. 
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Heger. Yet, as always with Charlotte Bronté, the picture is largely true, 
as far as her own reactions were concerned. Like Lucy Snowe in the 
novel she only gradually became aware, during her months at the Heger 
pensionnat, that, irascible and dominating as he appeared, the professor 
of literature was the most sympathetic as well as the most remarkable 
figure—the “ black Swan ’’—of her new environment. 

Since Paul Emanuel is seen chiefly in relationship to Lucy Snowe it is 
also inevitable, for the purposes of the novel, that he should have no 
emotional experience of any depth in which she is not directly concerned. 
He is unmarried and his devotion to the memory of the dead Justine Marie, 
whom he had loved in youth, is no more than a chivalrous loyalty to an 
idea which has ceased to possess much reality. Here again he differs 
widely from his part original. Constantin Heger had married at twenty- 
one but his young wife died two years later, in 1833. In 1836 he remarried, 
his second wife being Mile. Claire Zoé Parent, who managed the school 
in the Rue d’Isabelle. In 1842, when the Brontés arrived at the 
pensionnat, the Hegers’ family consisted of three children and a fourth was 
born in March of that year. The three older children Maria, Louise and 
Claire helped to suggest the portraits of Désirée, Fifine and Georgette 
Beck in Villette. But of M. Heger as husband and father the novel can 
naturally give no idea, though in Charlotte Bronte’s last letter to him she 
mentions the genial kindness he always showed to his children. 

But it was as a teacher that she knew him best, and it is primarily as a 
teacher that we see the Paul Emanuel of Villette. It is no coincidence that 
the chapter she has chosen to call M. Paul should be the one in which 
Lucy Snowe for the first time comes under his tuition. Arbitrary and 
impatient as he is, M. Paul is popular with his pupils and it is evident, from 
the account Lucy Snowe gives of her own lessons with him, that much of 
his arbitrariness was simply intended as a spur to incite to higher effort. 
Instead of discouraging, it awakens dormant powers: “. . . his injustice 
stirred in me ambitious wishes—it imparted a strong stimulus—it gave 
wings to aspiration.” 

The intellectual development which, in the novel, is accorded only to 
Lucy Snowe was actually experienced by generations of Constantin 
Heger’s pupils. He was in reality a teacher of genius. The main part of 
his teaching was done at the Athénée Royal de Bruxelles, but he also gave 
lessons in his wife’s school. Years later another English boarder at the 
pensionnat, Frederika Macdonald, recalled in her book The Secret of 
Charlotte Bronté, how, as a master, he excelled “in calling out one’s best 
faculties, in stimulating one’s natural gifts, in lifting one above satisfaction 
with mediocrity.” His great gifts as an educator were recognised in 
Brussels. When the Hegers celebrated their golden wedding in September 
1886, a congratulatory notice appeared in the Belgian Indépendance, in 
which both are spoken of in terms of sincere admiration. And when 
M. Heger died ten years later, in May 1896, the Indépendance honoured 
his memory with an affectionate and enthusiastic tribute to his great 
influence as a teacher. Both these notices can be read in Mrs. Chadwick’s 
In the Footsteps of the Brontés: one gains from them the impression that 
the fundamental kindness of Charlotte Bronté’s “‘ cher maitre ” developed 
in later years into a more consistent geniality but that he never lost his 
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originality or his unquenchable vitality. The expression which is used to 
explain the secret of his success as an educator is one that she her- 
self would no doubt have endorsed: “ une sorte de magnétisme 
intellectuel.” 

In Villette M. Paul is described as “‘ professor of literature,” and although 
in fact he gives lessons “ on any and every subject that struck his fancy,” 
it is in this capacity that he is at his best. To a wide knowledge of 
literature he unites a striking gift of dramatic interpretation—his voice is 
“‘ remarkable for compass, modulation and matchless expression ”—and 
he sometimes enlivens the evening study hour at the pensionnat either by 
‘some tragedy made grand by grand reading” or by “ the last witty 
feuilleton which had awakened laughter in the salons of Paris.” 

A passionate love of literature was also a fundamental characteristic of 
M. Heger. This side of his nature can already be deduced from the 
account of Mrs. Gaskell, and those who find her so over-reticent in her 
description of the Brussels period have not always sufficiently realised 
what a valuable clue was here both to the understanding of the man himself 
and of Charlotte Bronté’s attitude towards him. He opened up to the 
girl who, in an isolated Yorkshire village, had all her life longed “‘ to see, 
to know, to learn,” the treasures of French literature as they were under- 
stood by a keen and cultured mind. He was remarkably liberal in his 
tastes: he appreciated the classical period in French literature, but also 
the Romantics at a time when most schools—including the Athénée Royal 
—did not admit them in their syllabus. In his teaching of the Brontés he 
gave a central place to composition on literary themes, and his marginal 
corrections of Charlotte Bronté’s devoirs give ample proof of the sureness 
of his taste and of his capacity for generous praise as well as trenchant 
criticism. In reading aloud he possessed to the full the gifts Charlotte 
Bronté ascribes to M. Paul. Long after he had ceased to give regular 
lessons at the pensionnat, he still gave occasional readings to the assembled 
school which made his hearers live, for those two or three hours, in the 
drama or narrative poem of his choice. 

No analysis of M. Paul’s character could be complete which failed to 
mention the intensity of his religious belief. It is stressed throughout the 
novel and especially in the dénouement, where those who wish to separate 
him from Lucy Snowe try to exploit it as a barrier between himself and the 
Protestant heroine. ‘They fail because his religion is too profoundly 
Christian to act as a principle of enmity. But the kindness, the rare 
magnanimity in which his religious convictions find expression are 
inevitably, in the novel, restricted in scope; we see his goodness to Lucy 
when she is friendless and unhappy; we accept the story of his sacrifice on 
behalf of the fantastic household in the Rue des Mages because, strange 
to say, we feel it is symbolic of something real; but we are told only in 
vague and general terms of his “‘ charity unbounded,” his devotion to a 
multitude of “ nameless paupers.” 

But the self-sacrificing devotion to his fellows which we must take on 
trust, as far as M. Paul is concerned, was literally true of Constantin Heger 
and was inspired by the same source. “ Catholique, il l’était,” says the 
writer of the article in the Indépendance after his death, “‘ et croyant, et 
profondément chrétien....” At the time of Mrs. Gaskell’s visit to Brussels 
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he was already well known in the city as an active member of the Société 
de St. Vincent de Paul and as a pioneer of Christian socialism in his work 
among the poor. And the capacity for self-sacrifice on a heroic scale which 
M. Paul shows in a rather romanesque cause was actually shown by M. 
Heger in widely different circumstances. He voluntarily gave up the 
important position of Préfet des Etudes at the Athénée Royal because of a 
difference of opinion as to the place of religious instruction in the College 
curriculum. And in later years this temperamentally impatient man, who 
had always been at his best with clever pupils, deliberately chose to be 
teacher of the lowest class, “* professeur de septiéme.” It was a choice 
motivated by that principle of “ absolute devotion ”’ which he himself 
considered fundamental for a teacher and it was justified by his brilliant 
success in this obscure but endlessly influential réle. 

After the publication of Villette the Heger pensionnat inevitably became 
a centre of interest for readers of the Brontés. It was an interest that 
could not have been welcome to the man who had been in part the original 
of M. Paul, but his attitude in the years that followed to friends of Charlotte 
Bronté who asked his help and advice showed that he himself possessed to 
the full the generosity which Lucy Snowe finally discovered to be so 
deeply rooted in the character of the professor of literature. He received 
Mrs. Gaskell kindly when she came to Brussels, and she speaks of him in 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté with sincere appreciation. When, in 1863, 
Ellen Nussey wrote to consult him as to the possible publication and 
eventual translation into French of the letters from Charlotte Bronté in 
her possession—none of which could have been so intimately revealing as 
the four letters to himself—he advised her against it in a reply equally 
remarkable for its charm and its wisdom, which was later quoted by Mrs. 
Chadwick and can now be read in the Shakespeare Head Press edition of 
the Brontés. He frankly admits the interest such letters would possess for 
the public; but he asks her to put to herself the question which it seems to 
him that a friend must consider before any other in such circumstances. 
** .. Pourrais-je, sans l’assentiment de mon ami, publier ses lettres intimes, 
c’est a dire ses confidences? Ne m’a-t-il pas laissé voir de lui-méme plus qu’il 
ne voulait montrer au premier venu? Ce qu'il m’a dit . . a Toreille de mon 
coeur, puis-je aller le crier aux passants sur la place publique?” 

Constantin Heger was not Paul Emanuel. Paul Emanuel belongs to 
English literature; he belonged to Belgium, for whose independence he 
fought in 1830, to the pupils to whom he devoted himself unsparingly 
throughout a long life, and to the family circle which gave him in turn the 
affection and tranquillity his highly-strung temperament needed. But 
lovers of English literature have no reason to regret that Charlotte Bronté 
came, at a decisive hour in her life, to the pensionnat in the Rue d’Isabelle. 
In doing so, she encountered a personality of outstanding integrity and 
one which did in truth contain qualities worthy to rank as “‘ decorative 
gems ” and to be preserved in the imperishable setting of her art. 


University College, Exeter. 


E. L. DuTuie. 











VILLAGE LIFE IN TURKEY 


OME months ago an English translation was published of a Turkish 

book dealing with the life of a small village in Anatolia. It was 

written by a young Turkish schoolmaster, full of revolutionary 
ardour of the new Turkey, about the place where he was a teacher. It was 
a vivid, and sometimes a bitter, account of the struggle in a small and 
backward village between the old traditional way of life of the peasants 
and the new Turkey which he represented, with its faith in the secular 
state and in western ideas and western science. The writer had a divine 
impatience, not a common characteristic among the Turks, who are the 
most patient of peoples. He was disgusted at the hard conditions of life 
of the peasants, and disgusted also that the old reactionary Hojas, the 
Moslem preachers who are like village priests, kept their hoid over the 
people, and frustrated his ardent attempts to introduce reforms. 

My wife and I spent our summer holiday this year in Anatolia; and we 
had the opportunity of visiting villages in the central plateau near the place 
where this teacher wrote, and of seeing with our own eyes the peasant life. 
We came to the villages from the little town of Isparta, which lies on the 
high Anatolian plateau, and is a famous centre of the weaving of Turkish 
carpets. The Mayor of the town, having been told that we were anxious 
to see the life and the schools in the villages, and that my wife was a mem- 
ber of the Education Committee of the Municipality of London—that is 
what we called the London County Council—drove us to two villages in 
the municipal jeep. He knew no European language, but we had for 
interpreter a teacher of philosophy in the Lycée, or secondary school of 
the town, who was an ardent follower of the revolution, and has seen 
Attaturk when he was a boy and been fired with enthusiasm by him. He 
spoke French fairly well, and carried a Turco-French dictionary which he 
constantly consulted. He had been trained at one of the colleges, or 
village institutes, which were established by Attaturk in the revolutionary 
ardour; and he was troubled by the decline of that fervour which has been 
marked in the last years. The Turkish peasant wants change, but he wants 
it gradually and slowly. And he is opposed to the sweeping away of the old 
order of life. 

We went first to a small and poor hamlet of about 300 inhabitants, a 
few miles from the town. There we saw the old way of life with scarcely 
any reform, as the Turkish teacher had described it in his book. The 
houses were built of loose stones held together with mud, and the rooms 
had no windows. The groundfloor of the house was occupied by the 
animals, the cow, the goats and the chickens: the upper floor by the 
families, which are usually large. The one room which was well cared for, 
and was furnished with rugs and a couch, was set aside for the guest. 
There was a gap between the top of the walls and the roof. The house must 
be terribly cold in the winter when the high plateau is under thick snow. 
The only heating was by a stove; and outside each house was a pile of 
wood and of cakes of dried dung that they burn in the stove. No water 
was laid on in the houses, but there was a village pump for the drinking 
water. The village had a bakery, and the bread, made of maize, was black. 

The women working in the fields carried their babies on their backs tied 
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with a cord. They wore the colourful baggy trousers of the old days, and 
on top a brightly coloured cotton coat. Some wrapped a white cotton 
scarf round their heads; others wore the black head-dress which covered 
most of the face. The men wore cloth caps. They had dropped the old 
Tarbush—the red felt head-dress of the old days, which it is a criminal 
offence to wear. They were threshing the harvest on the village threshing 
floor. A horse or an ox is harnessed to a wooden sledge with teeth; and 
the driver stands on the sledge which goes round and round the threshing 
floor. 

The centre of the life in the village was still the mosque, although the 
Moslem religion is no longer an established church. The mosque was a 
humble place looking like one of the houses, but at its side was a miniature 
tower or minaret from which the muezzin calls for prayer five times a day. 
He calls in Arabic, which is still the language of prayer. Within the 
Mosque was a pulpit—Minbar—where the Hoja, who leads the Mosque 
service, prays; and the white turban which he wears for prayer was on his 
seat. The walls were decorated with Arabic texts from the Koran, still 
written in Arabic letters in spite of the adoption of the Latin characters by 
the State, and with shields bearing the names of the first caliphs. They 
are decorated, too, with highly coloured pictures of the holy places in 
Mecca and of the famous Mosques of Istanbul. 

Next to the Mosque was a bare school-room furnished with a few chairs 
and benches, and nothing more. The Hoja gave there religious in- 
structions to the boys in the Koran. The village had been unable to find 
a qualified teacher of secular subjects for the 30 to 40 children of school 
age, and so they were not being educated. Two-thirds of the population of 
Turkey indeed is still illiterate, in spite of the progress made since the 
revolution 30 years ago; and one-third of the children of school age do 
not attend a primary school, for lack of teachers. 

The present Government of Turkey, unlike the first revolutionary 
Government, does not frown on religious observance, and recognises that 
Islam has still a strong hold on all the people, except for a small intelli- 
gentzia, both in the towns and the villages. We were told that this year 
12,000 Turks had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the number goes up 
each year. 

We drove on an earth road to a larger and more prosperous village which 
had nearly 2,000 inhabitants. Here there was abundance of water for irriga- 
tion, and a number of mills; and water was piped to the houses. In the 
village there was a modern school-building and a headmaster as well as a 
Hoja; and he was the leader of the young people. The Mosque indeed 
was again the principal building. By its side there was a tall slender mina- 
ret, equipped with loudspeaker; and we noticed a little stile at the entrance 
which was to prevent animals from entering the Mosque. The interior 
decoration was like that of the Mosque in the smaller village, Arabic texts 
of the Koran, shields of the first Caliphs, and pictures of the holy places. 
The modern school was in a new white building opposite the Mosque, and 
was marked by a flagstaff with the Turkish red flag and the white crescent. 
The classrooms were decently furnished with tables and stools for the 
children. The walls were decorated with pictures of the heroes of the old 
and the new Turkey. The portrait of Attaturk had the place of honour. 
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Not only the conquering Ottoman Sultans and the Viziers and Admirals, 
but the poets and philosophers of the Seljuk and the Ottoman periods, and 
some of the modern national thinkers were there. Then there were also 
coloured pictures of the Turkish military and naval victories from the 15th 
and 16th centuries, but including the naval battle of the Dardanelles, in 
1915, which they call the battle of Chanak-Kale. For teaching general 
history the teacher used an ingenious panorama machine like a dioscope. 

The school programme of the five years of primary education was inter- 
esting and practical. Besides the three R’s and history and geography, it 
included elementary biology, and for the older boys and girls, agriculture 
and crafts, and what they call “‘the idea of the family”, which means 
domestic science. On the Friday which is the Day of the Mosque, and 
prayer, though it is not the day of rest, they have lessons in the Moslem 
religion. On the walls of the schoolroom were maps of the five continents 
and of a number of Western countries drawn by the children. To the 
maps were attached a short account of each country. Besides the pictures 
and the children’s work the walls were decorated with moral texts in 
Turkish, but written, of course, in Latin characters. They were not taken 
from the Koran. The authors were Attaturk and the village headmaster. 
The teacher had no false modesty, and put his name to his exhortations, 
such as: “Every hour, every day, every week, and every month we can 
begin to make an effort for living a better life’’. 

A few children from the school pass each year to the secondary school 
in Isparta. Others go to technical schools. But none have yet entered the 
university, whether for lack of ambition or lack of capacity was not clear. 
The village is administered by a single official known as the Mukhtar, 
who represents the central government and consults with a council of 
elders. Apart from the Mosque and the school, the most impressive 
institution is the cemetery which is laid out in a green area. The graves 
are placed amidst poplar trees and flowering bushes. The Turkish grave- 
yard symbolises their belief that all men are equal in death. 

The village had a magic spring to which people flocked from the neigh- 
bourhood to be healed. The water contains iron which, together with faith, 
worked the cure. Offerings of bits of silk and stuff from those who had 
been cured were hanging in layers from the domed roof. An old bath- 
woman was in charge and was disappointed that we would not take a bath. 
Our guides showed us also with pride the village Haman, the hot Turkish 
bath with its furnace and reservoir; and with equal pride the new Café. 
Only men were stitting at the tables. The women, when they are not 
working, keep to their homes. The law of the revolution gives women full 
equality with men, but it has not changed their habits. Girls of the village, 
we were told, work at the looms of the carpet-making, and may earn as much 
as 5s. a day. That afternoon we saw a number of them in the town. 
It was the festival for the grape harvest; and that gave the opportunity for 
them to be in the open, to make eyes at the young men, and perhaps attract 
aswain. The village Café possessed a big radio machine, which was play- 
ing under the trees and spreading vine. The modern Turk likes noise and 
must have music wherever he goes. There must be more radio instru- 
ments, and more advertisement of radio instruments, in proportion to the 
population in Turkey than in any other country. The people listen 
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intently to music, mostly songs, that are broadcast, till the foreign visitor 
longs for freedom from sound. ‘The excellence of oriental music is 
monotony. 

The Turkish teacher who wrote the book on the village described his 
vain efforts to get his villagers to buy a radio set. ‘The Moslem leader 
refused to believe in the wireless transmission of sound. ‘‘How can it be 
possible”, he declared, “that the call to prayer should be cried in Egypt, 
and heard over here? And think how many voices there are in the world 
from morning to evening all the world over. How is it that the radio does 
not get them all? No, there is somebody hidden under that set where the 
talk is coming from. He does all the talking and fools the public into 
thinking otherwise’. But that was written five years ago, and in the mean- 
time the popularity of the radio has increased enormously, and the villagers 
believe in it. ‘The moral forces of the old Moslem Turkey are still strong; 
but the mechanisation of our age has touched her conservative people, 
and willy-nilly linked them with the other world. It came as a delightful 
shock to hear in the village, after the monotonous lilts of the Turkish songs 
and melodies, a sonata of Bach played by a violinist in Ankara. Our visit to 
the villages strengthened the strongest impression we gained in Turkey. 
There has been a revolution in the life of the whole people, and it is still 
going on. But it is a revolution in slow motion. Norman BENTWICK. 
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ROM a single laboratory experiment, Sir William Bragg suggests 
in 1928, the whole “ electrical engineering industry ” sprang. 
even more decisive event than Faraday’s experiment, an event 
anonymously remote in remote pre-history, determined the course of 
civilization. Whose hand lit the first artificial fire will never be known, 
nor will the actual hour of that first kindling ever be disclosed. The man 
who did light it could have no conception of its momentous consequences. 
The warming fire, Vitruvius thinks, gathered men into society. When 
Aeschylus calls fire the sovran secret of all arts he has only a poor idea of 
what those arts were to be. The mode of kindling can be surmised: 
Hesiod mythically embodies one conjecture by ascribing to Hermes the 
invention of fire and fire-sticks. The decisive events of human history 
include the advents of concepts destined to high significance. When the 
notion of survival after death first glimmered in a human mind is as 
unknown as the time, place and author of the first artificial fire. Primitive 
men, like many Primates, probably went aside to die. The bodies of those 
who did not would, presumably, be thrown well away, as some Kenya 
tribes were reported, many years ago, to throw their dead fellows into the 
bush for the hyenas. Burial, especially with implements, suggests the 
invasion of human thought by the notion of survival at least as early as 
palaeolithic days. ‘These early believers, it seems certain, had as little 
idea of the great part belief in survival was to play as the first makers of 
fire had of future consequences. 
It is possible to surmise how fire was first made; it is also possible to 
surmise how the idea of survival first entered human minds. If many 
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causes co-operated, one seems to be specially significant. Swedenborg, 
in one of his many visionary experiences, visited a “ fifth earth ” beyond 
the solar system, and questioned spirits who had lived on it. The in- 
habitants of this fifth earth, these spirits told Swedenborg, received their 
revelations early in the morning when they were midway between sleeping 
and waking. That conscious period, intervening between deep non- 
conscious sleep and complete waking, has had consequences at least 
comparable to those of fire or the belief in survival. This belief, indeed, 
and the characteristics of the intervening conscious experience seem to be 
closely connected. Dreams are the most familiar products of this mental 
phase when the mind, still aloof from the world, has experiences peculiar 
to its detached condition. Trance is one form of this mental phase. The 
mystic, during his ecstasy or “‘ contemplation,” is withdrawn from the 
world as the dreamer is. ‘This intermediate consciousness, varying in 
quality and corresponding experiences, has greatly influenced human 
thought, belief and practice. The visual image may be a very present 
help in thinking—as in remembering a scene or event. The visual image 
may delude—it does in dreams. One of our primitive ancestors thinks 
of his dead tribesman and sees him—by the proxy of a visual image. If 
he visualises intensely he may believe that his dead fellow is actually before 
him, if only for the moment. In a dream the proxy effectually deludes 
him. Waking need not destroy the delusion, for the visitor may have 
come and gone. Dreams of the dead, much evidence makes highly 
probable, did greatly help, at least, to originate the belief in survival 
after death. 

The primitive, in his dream, remembers or thinks of his dead fellow, 
and mistakes his thought for an actuality outside him. ‘The organisation 
of the human mind seems to make it prone to such error. The mind has 
its psychofacts as the hands have their artefacts. It organises and constructs 
concepts such as animal or justice or beauty. Its constructive organisation 
includes memories and very various thoughts. Such psychofacts are very 
apt to be mistaken for external realities. The Platonic Ideas, or Forms, 
reify such concepts as justice into realities outside the mind. The 
dreamer regards his visualised memory or thought as an actual visitor, and 
may continue to do this when awake. The auditory image can hallucin- 
atorily replace the visual—not only in recognisable dreams. Socrates 
presumably embodied his own judgments or intuitions in the voice that, 
as he relates, warned him from time to time during his life. It enjoined 
him, for instance, to remain seated, or, more significantly, to keep out of 
politics. For Socrates the warning voice was a divine sign, a revealer of 
wise conduct. His experience has one significance: the auditory hallucina- 
tion is very convincing. It also has a second significance. Though 
Socrates himself thought of his sign as a special privilege granted to few, 
if any, before him, his experience is one manifestation of a proneness in 
the human mind to regard its own thoughts as revelations from without. 
The organisation of the human mind seems to inflict this proneness upon it. 
Its conscious thoughts have complex unconscious promptings behind 
them. The unconscious mind seems to be, whatever other nature it may 
have, a complex mnemonic organisation of experiences. Homer compares 
the swift flight of Hera to a rush of reminiscence in a travelled man. All 
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conscious remembering, all recollection, comes from, or via, the un- 
conscious. Memories, notably the reminiscent shoot, have constantly 
seemed to invade the mind from without. Socrates recognises this 
tendency in the Euthydemus when he suggests that he ought to begin by 
invoking Mnemosyne and the Muses. He recognises it whether playfully 
or semi-seriously or in earnest. Mnemosyne the Titaness sends the 
memories that seem to arrive. ‘The Muses send inspirations as Mnemosyne, 
their mother, sends memories. Socrates recognises this notion, whatever 
his vein, by suggesting that he should invoke the poets. 

At one “ second of time during a symphony concert” the conviction 
that the Virgin Birth is absolutely true swept through Archbishop ‘Temple’s 
consciousness: so his biographer records. A nursed notion, a much 
pondered idea of a cherished tradition, suddenly becomes a convincing 
truth. A desire to believe, doubtless, urged the certifying rush from the 
unconscious. This simple instance can act as prelude to the recognition 
that more creative imaginings can invade the conscious mind to be mistaken 
for revelations from without. ‘The Archbishop’s sudden insight presumably 
flashed into a moment of detachment from the life of the moment. The 
more elaborate revelations are more apt to occur in the more recognisable 
detachments during dream, trance, or ecstasy. 

Many notions have had minor vogues in some Muslim minds. Accor- 
ding to one Gabriel mistakenly brought the revelation embodied in the 
Koran to Muhammad: Ali should have received it. According to another 
floating report Gabriel asked leave to enter the house, and sat like a servant 
before Muhammad. Both notions testify to the firm belief in a revelation. 
The Koran is the final record of experiences presumably occurring in 
trance, and largely auditory. It seems clearly to manifest how effectively 
the organised thoughts of the mind can present themselves to consciousness 
as a revelation from without. God taught Adam the names of things, and 
told him to instruct the angels when they could not name anything. This 
item of the presumed revelation in the Koran had, fairly obviously, been 
conceived in Muhammad’s own mind. The further worship of Adam by 
the angels, in obedience to God’s command, is more likely to be 
Muhammad’s own notion than a divine intimation through Gabriel. 
Eblis refused to worship an Adam made of clay. These and other ideas, 
it seems clear, had issued from Muhammad’s mnemonically organised 
unconscious to be consciously accepted as revelations from without. 
Gabriel himself is included in the psychofacts that Muhammad adopted, 
or adapted, from tradition. 

Many revelations had been experienced before Gabriel brought the 
Koran to Muhammad, and many more after that. In one familiar instance 
the Lord foretold the fate of Eli’s house to the young Samuel. Many 
angels appeared to many men and many women with many messages. 
In “‘A Discourse of Angels,” 1701, approved in a preface by Geo. 
Hamond, the writer truly says that “ We read in the Holy Scriptures of 
frequent Apparitions of Angels to men.”” These angels, he adds, often 
brought “ monitory Messages” from God. Angels, he thinks, are 
wrongly supposed to “frequent the Church Assemblies ” to profit by 
sermons. Calvin, he notes, dislikes this “Speculation” about beings who 
can “be helpers to the most knowing persons.” The Discourse is a 
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copious witness to the belief in angels, and in revelations, imposed, or 
partly imposed, by the organisation of the human mind. Dreams, the 
writer understands, have often contained revelations. Circumspection is 
wise, he also understands: the Devil, for instance, may take a hand. It 
is unusual now, he is constrained to admit, for God to “‘ communicate 
his Mind ” by “ Apparitions of Angels, by audible Voices, by Dreams and 
Visions,” but his pages amply testify to the belief in revelations imposed 
by the organisation of the human mind, notably in dreams—those fertile 
sources of delusions. 

It was still possible after 1701 for the mind to present its own creative 
imaginations, its psychofacts, to itself as veritable external realities, and 
to do it comparably to the long string of presumed revelations embodied 
in the Koran. It happened in the visions of Emanuel Swedenborg, in 
which he mingied freely with spirits or angels, and communed with them. 
When men died they became spirits, and might finally become angels or 
infernal spirits meet for the Hells. However much these spiritual adven- 
tures were the thoughts of Swedenborg’s entranced mind, much fine 
feeling pervades them. Little children, for instance, go to Heaven directly 
they die to be tended by lady angels. Swedenborg had much intercourse 
with the spirits and angels who had inhabited the planet Jupiter. A 
modern astronomer would strongly suspect a Swedenborgian psychofact 
in this. The spirits of Mercury, Swedenborg reports, since they have 
much knowledge, are more conceited than others: traditional connections 
of Mercury with mental insight seem to operate on the visions. For Kant 
all the planets of the solar system are inhabited, and the more distant the 
planet, the better its population. Swedenborg incorporates in his visions 
beliefs about the Plurality of Worlds that came easily to eighteenth-century 
minds. These items hint, and numerous others help to confirm, that 
Swedenborg’s creative imagination constantly presented him with an 
apparent and convincing revelation of the spirit world. Every man, 
Swedenborg explains, “is in company with spirits as to his interiors”; 
any man, if the Lord opens his “ interiors,” has intercourse with those 
spirits, and can speak with them. At one time, Swedenborg records, he 
had been thus privileged daily for twelve years. He explains how his 
spirit could be translated to other earths though his body remained on 
Terra. He connects such translation with change of state in the interiors. 
The dream of travel is familiar enough to make this intelligible. When 
Cardan dreamed of talking with his father on the moon the apparent 
travel was in the dream-experience, not in ambient space. Swedenborg 
seems to have dropped persistently into a detachment from the world 
comparable to the dream of Cardan or the trances of Muhammad, In 
that condition his own thoughts hatched out of his own unconscious, as 
thoughts are hatched, presented themselves as veritable intercourse with 
the angels or spirits about which he so constantly thought. A dreamer 
who ponders much on angels may well seem to meet them in dreams, and 
to believe in their reality when he wakes. Such experiences, in dream or 
in some cognate form of trance, have constantly promoted belief in 
angelic or other forms of revelation. Swedenborg seems to be an eminent 
instance of a systematic transformation of thoughts into convincing 
revelations. 
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“St. John,” writes A. N. Whitehead, “never received just that 
revelation.” Recorded revelations are probably not usually strict trans- 
cripts of the original experiences. Muhammad must have edited his, and 
so, probably, did Swedenborg. So far as Swedenborg did receive his 
revelations he seems to have received them from his own imaginatively 
creative unconscious. Locke cautiously advises the inspection of pre- 
sumed revelations by reason. Since he admits the possibility of “a 
species of creatures” living on Jupiter he would, presumably, not urge 
Swedenborg’s adventures with spirits from that planet against him. Nor, 
perhaps, would Swedenborg meet too many angels to be distrusted, for 
Locke himself believed in angelic spirits. Locke, however, by applying 
reason to the elaborate Swedenborgian record, might conceivably discover 
in it the “enthusiasm . .. . founded neither on reason nor divine 
revelation.”” What Locke might regard as “ conceits of a warmed or 
overweening brain” modern inspection by reason may judge to be 
imaginative creations, psychofacts, presented to the entranced Swedenborg 
as external realities by the organisation and working of his own mind— 
unconscious and conscious. 

Archbishop Laurentius imaginatively created a very vigorous revelation 
for himself. As he slept the apostle Peter came to him and scourged him. 
Laurentius had decided to leave Britain when Eadbald became king of 
Kent in 616, and forsook Christianity. The origin of his dream, or vision, 
in his own conscience or misgivings is clear in Peter’s reproof to him for 
forsaking his flock. The king repented of his apostasy when Laurentius 
showed him the actual scars of the scourging. This somewhat startling 
vigour of the psychofact, though depending on the authority of the 
Venerable Bede and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, was probably not beyond 
the power of the archbishop’s unconscious mind. The self-induced 
experience had as good an effect in the king’s repentance as if Peter actually 
had scourged Laurentius. St. Angela more naively, more charmingly, and 
perhaps more credibly than Laurentius, at times discloses her own 
thoughts or desires in her revelations. The Holy Spirit, she records, often 
said that he loved her better than any one else in the valley of Spoleto. 
Mary of St. Teresa seems to embrace Our Lady, and kiss her. Lucie 
Christine sees Jesus in the bosom of the Father, and the Holy Ghost 
proceeding from both. Her own comment, perhaps, discloses the origin 
of such “ intellectual visions,” as they have been called. She distinguishes 
believing in these “ Divine Processions ” from seeing them “ in the Bosom 
of God.” During her adoration of “ Jesus exposed in the Blessed 
Sacrament,” dropping into some degree of trance, her belief becomes an 
actual experience, as a dream might transform the dreamer’s belief in his 
guardian angel into an actual meeting. 

The very organisation of the mind does seem, in moments of detach- 
ment, such as dreaming, trance, or ecstasy, to impose the mind’s own 
psychofacts upon it as revelations from without. Concepts organised in 
the unconscious then leap into consciousness, with varying degrees of 
visual imagery, as such actual revelations. Though some may deem it 
sacrilege, the mystics do seem to manifest, very eminently, this con- 
sequence of the mind’s organisation. The auditory supplement, or in- 
gredient, constantly occurs among the mystics. Our Lord answers Dame 
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Julian’s troubled queries; the Father tells St. Catherine of Sienna; St. 
John of the Cross hears a question from the Lord; according to Louis 
Lallemont the prophets, apostles, and other saints conversed familiarly 
with God; Father Surin writes of “‘ continual converse’ with God and 
his Son; God, so Father de Caussade records, “speaks in his turn during 
prayer”; Jesus answers Gemma Galgani. 

The thinking soul seemed to Socrates to converse with itself. It speaks 
to itself in silence when forming an opinion, and the opinion is a word 
spoken, though not aloud. ‘The flit of auditory images through con- 
sciousness, to which Socrates refers, is manifest in reading rhyme, for the 
rhymes sound in unison, though, as Socrates would say, not out aloud. 
Socrates presumably distinguished such internal audition from the 
warning voice which, as he says, came to him. The voices visiting the 
mystics seem more allied to actual auditory hallucinations, such as the 
sign of Socrates, than to the familiar internal audition of auditory images. 
St. Angela once comprehended what the Son said to her when, so runs 
her comment, it was not said in actual words. This presumably contrasts 
with her usual mystical experience of actual words presented as veritable 
auditory hallucinations. People talk to the dreamer in conversation dreams. 
What would be, in a waking imagination, an internal murmur of auditory 
images, becomes in dreaming an auditory hallucination of words spoken 
to the dreamer. This, presumably, happens to the mystic when God 
himself speaks in the vision. The mystic’s own thoughts, organised in 
the unconscious, present themselves to consciousness as spoken ¢o him. 
According to the Venerable Bede some brethren in a monastery heard 
angels singing in concert, and the holy Fursey, quitting his body during 
trance, saw choirs of angels, and heard praises sung in heaven. Creative 
imagination, powerful enough to produce a very realistic scourging, can, 
using the auditory, present harmonious music, as the experiences of many 
mystics testify. Swedenborg’s extraordinarily comprehensive presen- 
tation to his own consciousness of apparent revelations from without 
seems to have included spiritual singing. Unconscious organisation and 
working often results in conscious enlightenment—frequently minor, 
sometimes major. It also persuades the conscious mind to accept its 
creative imaginings as revelations from without. This consequence of the 
organisation of the human mind is spread through the history of human 
thought. Such revelations may, on occasion, be actual, but Locke’s 
warning to inspect them all by reason is very wise. 


JosHua C. GREGORY. 





WILL THE FALLEN MONARCHS RETURN? 


> IR wollen unsern alten Kaiser Wilhelm wieder haben. . . . 
(Give us back our old Kaiser Wilhelm. . . .) is a refrain that has 
been burlesqued on a catchy and popular tune in Germany. 

Revellers smirk broadly when they bubble forth this song but it is not 

only meant as a parody. ‘There is a serious undernote to their exuberance. 

A good many Germans would like to see a restoration of the monarchy. 

“Hitler would never have come to power under a sovereign,” they 
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declaim. It is a moot point. The German Crown Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm (1882-1951) was a great admirer of Hitler’s storm troopers and 
lodged a violent protest with General Groner in 1932 when Groner, as 
Home Secretary under Chancellor Briining, disbanded the SA and SS. 
And another Prince of the Hohenzollern, August Wilhelm (Auwi), spoke 
for Hitler at macabre torchlight demonstrations. Nevertheless, there are 
millions of Germans who yearn for the day when a Lord Chamberlain 
will cry: “‘ Long Live Our Emperor.” 

A Gallup poll held recently about this controversial subject presents an 
extremely interesting survey. Of the Over-Sixties asked, 51 per cent 
wanted a Kaiser on the throne, 27 per cent said they saw no use in a 
restored monarchy, 22 per cent declared that they could not say. Of the 
45—60-year-old age group 37 per cent said they would hail a new Kaiser, 
36 per cent said they would boo him, and 27 per cent said they did not know. 
Of the younger generation 24 opted for a monarchy, 38 per cent declared 
themselves opposed, and 38 per cent sat on the fence. It is an intriguing 
result, for it shows that a third of the population would welcome a 
restoration. Bavarians are certainly loyal to their royal house, the 
Wittelsbachs. If there were a plebiscite tomorrow, the result would 
probably be in favour of a king: In this way the Bavarians would delight 
in cocking a snook at the Prussians. The Saxons cannot say because they 
are under Russian rule. The Lower Saxons are traditionally loyal to the 
Guelph Dynasty (known in Germany as the Welfen) who have strong ties 
with the House of Windsor, which is descended from the Guelphs through 
the ducal House of Brunswick. Hanoverians would strongly oppose the 
election of a Hohenzollern to the imperial throne. 

European royalist movements cannot be underestimated or even 
discounted. In countries with a pseudo-dictatorial administration, in 
Portugal, for instance, there is a very influential monarchist group, but the 
Prime Minister Antonio d’Oliveira Salazar has told them that a sovereign 
cannot be appointed from the top but must be exalted by the overwhelming 
majority of his people. There is no really wide-spread movement for a 
restoration in Portugal. Since the repeal of the law exiling members of the 
Braganca royal family in 1951, the Pretender to the Portuguese throne, 
Don Duarte Nuno, is permitted to reside in the family’s castle. He is 
married to an attractive princess from the House of Braganca-Orleans, 
thus tying still closer the link with Brazil which has lately assumed such 
political and cultural pre-eminence. 

Monarchists indulge in the most fanciful illusions about the future of 
the House of Braganca. There is one big snag, however. The present 
Pretender, grandson of the 28th Portuguese king, is practically an alien. 
He was born and raised in Austria; his mother tongue is German. His 
mentality is certainly not Portuguese. But his son, the 10-year-old 
Prince Miguel, is a likely candidate. They are busily grooming him for 
the kingship. In wise foresight the royal fortune was left to this scion by 
Queen Amelia, the last queen of Portugal. The Pretender to the Spanish 
Throne Don Juan has lost his battle with General Franco who has 
repeatedly if suavely rebuffed all the overtures by this ambitious man. 
Spain is a nominal monarchy without a sovereign. Franco wants to see 
the 16-year-old Don Carlos, Prince of Asturias, and son of Don Juan, 
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crowned. Presumably the powerful Catholic Church is in concert. 
Ex-King Umberto was unlucky. The royalist movement in Italy is 
considerable and there are many politicians in Rome, Milan and Naples 
who fervently believe that the numerically strong Communist party would 
pale beside the aura of a monarchy. This is doubtful, but all the same 
Umberto is awaiting a summons back home in the emigrant kings’ 
“waiting room first class’”—Estoril. He sees many visitors who all come 
to pay their respects and admire his roses. Then there is the relatively 
erudite Otto von Hapsburg who aspires to the Emperor’s Crown. The 
Archduke’s lecture tours are well known. He wants to see a Phoenix rise 
out of the Danubian monarchy’s ashes. “The little countries should 
unite and form a strong bond of Christian unity,” he says. But under 
little countries he mentions Bavaria, Lorraine and Hungary in one breath! 
Otto, inspired by his ambitious mother, ex-Empress Zita, fancies himself 
as the temporal lodestar in this constellation of Catholic states. Behind 
the scenes Otto receives backing from the republican Americans who know 
the value of exploiting Otto’s pulling power in the Danube area against 
that of the Communists. Otto stands out for European union. ‘That fits 
well into the American concept. Consequently Otto finds himself in 
favour with Washington. He speaks of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
modestly skipping his part in such an amiable get-together. But as a 
speaker he is competent. Certainly his chances are better than those of 
the Comte de Paris, the French Pretender who with his ten children has 
been allowed to live in France for some years now. Princess Alexandra 
of Kent recently spent several months at his home to be polished to the 
pink of bon ton. 

But to get back to the German royalist movement. It is important 
because of its political implications. The rugged Bavarians have never 
forgotten their dreamy King Ludwig II who was declared insane and 
removed from the throne. He committed suicide under very strange 
circumstances. One of the charges that were levelled at him at the time 
was that he spent millions on preposterous castles, which, though they are 
artistic monstrosities, are bringing in something like £400,000 annually 
from visitors. Ludwig spent {500,000 on them in all. They have more 
than earned their keep. Ludwig was an eccentric but he was not mad. 
His relations were fearful lest he spend too much on his castles and 
intrigued against him. The result was a coup d'état and a farce of a 
medical report. It used to be a favourite sport among European courts 
to intern troublesome relations because of “‘ mental instability.” Luise 
of Saxony almost ended in an asylum ; Luise of Coburg was interned and 
so was Sophie of Alengon, the sister of the Empress of Austria who used 
to go riding in England. All this has not been forgotten by the Bavarians 
who revere the old Prince Rupprecht. They have offered him the Crown 
and if he had wanted to he could probably have made himself king, but 
Rupprecht considered the time inopportune. That does not mean that he 
believes the monarchy dead. Far from it. In Bavaria it is an ideology. 

There is a party in Germany, the Deutsche Partei, which is dedicated to 
a restoration, though it does not overtly place this plank of its political 
platform uttermost. But the politicians of this party want to see the 
Hohenzollerns back on the throne. There is a catch, though as Professor 
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Dr. Hans Schoeps, one of the initiators of the neo-monarchist movement 
well knows, no plebiscite can be held in Germany. The Constitution has 
no provision for it. In Italy the people could vote on this question, but 
not in Germany. “ There is only one ruling house in Germany,” says 
Schoeps, “the Hohenzollern. The German Emperor renounced the 
throne only for himself and his son in 1918 but not for the other progeny.” 
Schoeps admits that there is another house, that of Brandenburg-Prussia, 
that is entitled to assume the German crown. He refuses to discuss the 
rights of the Guelphs and the Wittelsbachs. Head of the Hohenzollerns 
is ‘‘ Lulu,” Prince Louis Ferdinand, a grandson of the late Kaiser who 
died at Doorn, Holland, where he spent his exile. There is a great deal 
of talk, mostly in family circles, that it could be possible to outsmart the 
Constitution. The prince would have to stand as a candidate for the 
Presidency. Once President, it could be relatively simple to persuade the 
electorate to amend the constitution. Failing that there is always the 
model putsch of Napoleon III who made himself Emperor in 1851. 

Certainly there is a vast tide of public opinion in favour of a royalist 
renascence. The respected daily ‘“‘ Der Mittag”’ startled readers in the 
Ruhr area some months ago when it lamented the fact the President Heuss 
had been re-elected. It conceded the suitability of the prudent Professor, 
but the leader writer made no secret of his feelings. “Why, oh why, did 
the Kaiser leave his empire in 1918?” he asked mounfully. Public 
opinion believes today that Hindenburg is to blame. Twenty years ago 
such a contention would have been labelled as blasphemous. But 
Hindenburg, it is admitted, was a weakling. He betrayed his friends and 
he betrayed the Kaiser who was furious with him. Perhaps the Kaiser 
recognized his own guilt. There was a time when it was considered 
making General Groener chief of the general staff, but Groener’s family 
ancestry was not right. He did not have the proper aristocratic trappings 
and he was rejected from the short list. It was Groener who had con- 
ceived the masterful plan of saving the monarchy. “Send the Kaiser to 
the front and let him die at the head of a guard’s regiment,” he said, ‘“‘and 
you will save the crown.” 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff were horrified. “Touch the person of 
his Imperial Majesty! what profanity!’’ Instead of taking up a sword, 
the Kaiser was sent packing across the frontier in a train. Prince Louis 
Ferdinand is a good propagandist if a discreet one. He composes. That 
is a point in his favour—at least in German eyes. He is discreet, though 
he has laid it down clearly among other German princes that they must 
regard him as primus inter pares. He is a good family man and has an 
exemplary matrimony with Princess Kira (She is a Romanov). They live 
in Bremen-Borgfeld. He learnt a great deal about cars and their production 
in the Henry Ford works at Detroit. A Hohenzollern need not starve in 
Germany. If he is bright, he makes his own way. If he is not so bright, 
he is offered a lucrative sales representation in some well-known brand. 
Most of the minor princelings of the 21 former ruling houses of Germany 
are respected. When one Prince, Timo of Saxony, married a butcher’s 
daughter and was found to be addicted to drugs, there was a good deal of 
criticism. ‘The marriage was considered romantic but rather out of place. 

The royalists have the tacit applause of the Stahlhelm, a nationalist 
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corps of veterans, inaptly led by Field-Marshal Kesselring, a political 
dilettante if ever there was one. Some of the older military would like to 
salute a Kaiser again, but as Professor Schoeps says: “‘ We don’t need them. 
They will come running when the time is ripe.” Monarchists do not find 
many sympathisers among the Catholic wing of Dr. Konrad Adenauer’s 
Christian Democrats. The CDU is antagonistic towards Prussian en- 
deavours, chiefly on religious grounds. The protestant wing of the CDU 
which supplies the Speaker of the Bundestag is more reconcilable. Dr. 
Adenauer himself has decided views on the restoration and is known 
to have talked to Prince Louis Ferdinand privately, but he never makes 
public utterances on the subject. It is known though that the Chancellery’s 
funds have helped to keep Dr. Schoeps’s pro-royalist lecture tours going. 
The Guelphs are peeved at the Deutsche Partei for their hob-nobbing 
with the Prussian Hohenzollern. Originally the DP was hot-gospelling 
for the Guelphs but the wind has changed. The DP is acutely conscious 
of the deep well of conservative partisanship that could be whipped up 
into a national stampede of acclamation with the proper figurehead. 
They consider the Guelphs too insignificant, in Germany at least, to 
inflame emotions. The Guelphs have countered this strongly. They 
denounce the militarism and the pan-Germanistic ideologies of Prussian 
supporters of the Hohenzollern. In this clash it is considered immaterial 
that the head of the Guelphs, Duke Ernst August of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, is related to the Hohenzollern Louis Ferdinand. Hanover 
and Bavaria are the strongest bastions of the royalists in Germany. This 
fact is rather disheartening to the supporters of the Hohenzollern who get 
little publicity since the death of Crown Princess Cicilie who, in a way, 
was her own public relations expert. German magazines, oddly enough, 
devote whole issues to Queen Elizabeth, Princess Margaret and Queen 
Soraya. They find too little “‘ meat” among the Hohenzollern. On the 
one hand, this is deplored by those who desire a restoration; on the other 
they are glad because of the risk of scandal. They are glad that the scandals 
around Crown Princess Cicilie are half-forgotten. All this shows in what 
a dilemma they are. A third of the population would welcome a 
coronation and there is little doubt that another third could be persuaded 
to approve, but there is simply no one at hand to make a determined move. 
It is more than doubtful that the gamble would succeed as matters stand 
now. 





K. FRANK FELDMAN. 


FILMS AT THE SOUTH BANK 


O one who visited the 1951 Festival of Britain on London’s South 
Nines is likely to forget the Telecinema, one of the exhibition’s 

major attractions. There, almost universal queueing was eventually 
rewarded by an excellent programme of the then marvels of large-screen 
television, stereophonic sound, 3-dimensional films and so on. But 
unlike the Telecinema’s loftier neighbour, the Royal Festival Hall, it was 
not originally planned to survive the 1951 exhibition, and but for far- 
sighted intervention would have eventually been demolished along with 
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the rest of the architectural novelties that enlivened the South Bank for 
that memorable summer. Most of the credit for the vision that saved 
the Telecinema and enabled it to become, as it is now, a lively part of the 
London, if not the national, cultural scene, must go to the authorities of 
the British Film Institute. For years this body had been doing sterling 
work in furthering knowledge about the worthwhile fruits of the cinema, 
and preserving for posterity the all-too-fragile landmarks in the history of 
the film. But it lacked a fair-sized cinema of its own for showings for 
members or the interested section of the public, and so remained, on the 
whole, out of touch with the everyday cinema-goer who cared for the 
young art and wanted to learn more of its history and its application. 
Fortunately the management of the Telecinema had been allocated by 
the Festival organisers to the Institute; and, instead of letting the building 
fall to the breaker’s hammer, the suggestion was raised: why not convert 
the Telecinema into a national repertory cinema under Institute control? 
By the greatest of good fortune, the excellent idea became reality. The 
B.F.1. directors managed to secure, as a start, a five-year lease from the 
London County Council, and, equally important, a grant of {12,500 from 
the recently-established Eady Fund. The building was completely re- 
decorated and fitted out as a continuously-operating repertory cinema, 
and in October, 1952, the National Film Theatre started to operate. It 
was the first time anything comparable had been seen in Britain: an 
expertly-organised national cinema devoted solely to the best films of all 
and every kind, run on a proper commercial footing yet not primarily for 
profit. The aim was to please the public as well as the purists, and after 
two years of working, the experiment is plainly a success. Insofar as it 
has, ultimately, to pay for itself, the National Film Theatre is something 
unique in the world of films, and it successfully combines this efficient 
running with the best facilities for seeing rare, withdrawn, little-known, 
esoteric and just plain old films offered by such places as the cinema of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, and the Paris Cinemathéque. 
The National Film Theatre normally seats 400 people, and is a striking 
example of bold, original modern architecture. Designed by Wells 
Coates, O.B.E., its appeal to the eye is, as is proper in a cinema, almost 
entirely internal. Viewed from the road (and it is about the first building 
the visitor sees on leaving Waterloo bridge, on the left-hand side) it tends 
to give an impression of smallness and restriction, and as it was built as 
part of the South Bank exhibition its foyer faces inwards, away from the 
road, but viewed from a point facing its entrance, the clean lines and 
compactness of the light grey building are most attractive. Once inside, 
the atmosphere compares favourably with the modern commercial 
cinemas in the West End or anywhere else, but efficient pleasantness 
replaces blatancy, and the foyer lights do not try to dazzle and spotlight 
patrons. Perhaps regrettably, the thick glass panel in the foyer that 
formed the back wall of the projection booth in the Telecinema, thus 
enabling patrons to see the projectionists and their equipment at work 
without interfering with showings, has been removed, but the other minor 
alterations have merely enhanced the place’s attractiveness. The decor is 
a tasteful blend of mahogany and chromium, of powder blue and light 
grey, and the interior design is noteworthy for the placing of the projection 
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booth between the stalls and the circle. This unusual arrangement proves 
most effective: instead of the projection beam coming almost out of the 
ceiling at a steep angle to the screen, it emerges almost horizontally across 
the auditorium, but those in the circle have an even better view than 
normally. Now the place is devoted entirely to films, the television 
equipment has been removed, but the latest in standard projection 
apparatus (including, for the showing of films available only on that gauge, 
an extremely powerful 16 mm. projector), a brilliant glass-beaded screen 
and the existing well-planned seating, acoustic fluting of the walls, and 
sunken, star-like house lights ensure the highest standards in every 
direction. An interesting feature of the foyer and stairways is the display 
of frequently-changed mosaics consisting of large photographic stills from 
classic films of all nations, on which cineastes may test their knowledge 
and memories. There is now also a small but attractive licensed club 
adjoining the auditorium for the use of members of the Institute. 

By confining the shows on six days of the week to members and 
associate members of the Institute, the National Film Theatre gains the 
advantages of a private club in a fixed source of income irrespective of 
box-office takings, and in addition, is free from the dictates of the British 
Board of Film Censors, who might well take exception to some of the 
programmes shown. On Saturdays, however, the Theatre is open to the 
general public, when specially chosen programmes consisting of worth- 
while films of comparatively recent origin are given after the manner of an 
ordinary repertory cinema. Naturally, after the opening of the N.F.T. 
and the announcement of its plans there was a rush for membership of the 
British Film Institute, which now enjoys the support of rising on 25,000 
film enthusiasts of the more serious type. To cater for all, there is now in 
operation a scheme of associate membership at an annual subscription of 
only five shillings. ‘This entitles the holder to attend all the shows at the 
Theatre at the usual seat prices. The full membership subscription to the 
Institute is one guinea, which covers a wide range of services as well as 
Theatre membership. For either of these ridiculously low subscriptions, 
anyone may see films long since discarded by the commercial cinema, 
including some relegated to the rubbish-heap, or lost in the welter of 
celluloid that has flowed from almost every civilised country during the 
last half-century. 

The Theatre’s first programme was a clever attempt to please all 
comers: the screen version of Shaw’s Pygmalion, with Leslie Howard and 
Wendy Hiller, some 3-D experiments, and a specially-compiled anthology 
film entitled The Stars Who Made the Silent Cinema. This last provided 
52 minutes of strikingly historic entertainment, featuring such players as 
Lilian Gish, Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Betty Balfour, Conrad Veidt, 
Harold Lloyd, Douglas Fairbanks and Rudolph Valentino in extracts from 
some of their best efforts. Since then the N.F.T. has offered a feast of 
cinematic delight sufficient to cater for every possible taste and to whet 
almost everyone’s appetite. The week is divided into two series that run 
continuously: World Cinema, from Sunday to Wednesday, and Fifty 
Years of Film, on Thursday and Friday, each week. The former is in the 
shape of fixed seasons devoted either to certain types of films, like Romantic, 
Musical, Western, Ballet, Comedy, or to the work of a chosen director or 
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actor. Thus series have surveyed the development of the love-story film 
from Theda Bara to Marilyn Monroe under the title He, She and ‘It’, the 
surprising freshness of silent American comedy films, notably those of 
Buster Keaton and Harry Langdon, and the evolution of films devoted to 
the ballet, including a short, hitherto unknown film showing Pavlova 
performing a group of dances, shot in 1924. Others have examined the 
work of such notable directors as Rene Clair, Alfred Hitchcock, Vittorio 
de Sica, Erich von Stroheim, Carol Reed and Humphrey Jennings. 

The heading Fifty Years of Film gives the N.F.T. programme planners 
the freest possible field to work in, and they take full advantage of that 
freedom. ‘The earliest flickering shadows of the Lumiére films, silent 
masterpieces, the early talkies, classics of all ages and lands of origin, fine 
films of recent origin considered dead by their distributors, or banished 
from screens everywhere by the sinister practice of Hollywood re-makes, 
like the Carné-Prévért French masterpiece, Le Jour se Léve, have all been 
seen, and continue to excite an increasing number of viewers. Griffiths’ 
Intolerance and Broken Blossoms, Battleship Potemkin, The Cabinet of 
Doctor Caligari, Earth, October, Kameradschaft, Blackmail and dozens of 
other landmarks in cinema history may still be seen at the N.F.T. and 
always, for the seekers after knowledge, there is the almost unknown 
practice in British cinemas of providing printed programmes. To see, as 
in recent months, long queues of enthusiastic would-be patrons, many of 
them far younger than the films they want to sit through, waiting to view 
films like Clair’s Sous Les Toit de Paris, Vigo’s L’Atalante, Bunuel’s 
astounding L’ Age d’Or, Stroheim’s Greed, Renoir’s La Grande Illusion and 
Milestone’s All Quiet on the Western Front, is something to gladden the 
heart of anyone who cares for the future of the film as a serious form of 
expression. Of course, the National Film Theatre is still in its infancy, 
but it is a lusty and highly promising infancy, and one that beckons an 
increasing number of people away from their TV sets. More patrons and 
more members are still extremely welcome, however, and the fullest 
details are obtainable from the Theatre itself, or from the Institute head- 
quarters at 164 Shaftsbury Avenue, London, W.C.z. To many people, 
from many countries, there is here an amazing sense of new territory being 
opened up, and even for this alone the N.F.T. promises much not only 
for the cultural life of Britain, but for the eventual future of the art of the 


cinema. Davip GUNSTON. 


PROGRESS IN NIGERIA 


RESENT day progress in Nigeria, an outward expression of the 
Prtensition from tribalism to a new nationalism, needs a foundation 

of Christian standards in faith if social and political changes are to 
lead to happiness. Religious questions cannot be evaded when the 
impact of Westernism on Nigerian life is considered. The adoption of 
Western methods of business, agriculture, and learning, have only become 
possible because of the labours of missionary societies throughout the past 
century; the Church, in its many branches, having made the largest single 
contribution to the transition culminating in a new political consciousness. 
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The security encouraged by church teaching has made possible the 
fascinating pageant of colour in Nigerian streets where a free domestic 
and national life is evidenced by people displaying brightly coloured 
native dress and acknowledging European influence by the interspersing 
of western attire while remaining faithful to African traditions both in 
the pattern of living and thinking. Subjects commonly discussed centre 
round the Africanization of present day achievements which, in effect, 
means the assumption of authority and control by Africans with release 
from European culture and modes of thought. There is no going back to 
former conditions for in the framework of progress Government sponsors 
social amelioration, with welfare measures, previously the sole domain of 
the Church. The centre of direction changes as people progress in 
controlling their environment and emphasis on essential services takes 
new meaning. Whereas, less than a century ago, Nigerians learned to 
read so as to be able to read the Bible, nowadays adults seek to acquire the 
ability to read and write to qualify to vote in elections. Until recently 
the urge forward was to enter the membership of the Christian Church and 
if now it is to assume political rights it should not be concluded that 
there is less desire for Christian foundations. A nation of over thirty 
million people, separated by wide differences in culture and outlook, as 
well as in religion, are in process of disintegration caused by what is 
considered progress from a tribal existence to a national consciousness 
influenced in its formation by Western contacts. ‘The new concept can be 
as disturbing as the breakdown of tribalism. The breakup of the old ways 
of life in tribal dissolution is inevitable if the new is to arise, put the 
transition must include the liberation of the human spirit, the releasing of 
the imprisoned splendour within the body of man, thus making dissolution 
and progress as much a religious problem as political or economic. 
Christianity transcends tribal barriers and provides that ethical basis for 
character and conduct needed in a period of transition. 

Missionary enterprise, using education, medical services, social recon- 
struction, as well as evangelism through church organisation, has moulded 
modern Nigeria to its present state setting it on the journey to final self- 
government, independance and political freedom. Missionaries, conscious 
of the final result of the impact of Christianity on primitive people, did 
not hesitate to use every means possible to enlighten those to whom they 
ministered, being content to let some of their teaching overflow to others 
who did not come under their direction. It was known that education 
involved a break with tribal life and religion, that medical services would 
transform the physical environment as well as heal the bodies of those who 
risked -anger of witchdoctors, and in Christian morality many major 
changes were introduced, such as monogamy, refusal of bribes and 
corruption, with the institution of weekly wages for work done. Most 
important change of all, perhaps, was the assertion of faith as belief and 
trust in a personal God replacing compromise and fear in witchcraft which 
attempted to control the environment by turning it to personal account. 
Education achieved this transformation only in limited areas and was once 
sorely under the direction of the Church; but now education is a secularised 
aim which perhaps is not to be expected to offer support to Christian 
morality, health measures are Government sponsored, while social 
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administration seeks to secure better farming through agricultural depart- 
ments. To Christian guidance must be attributed the changed outlook 
on polygamy, freer marriage customs, the elimination of bride purchase, 
as well as to the desire of skilled workers liking to choose their own 
partners. Christian influence combined with Westernism, has changed 
Nigerian life giving rise now to a dual conflict in which the struggle 
between the religious interests and political life of the nation has its 
setting: both politics and religion have contributed to dissolution, but the 
politics were learned from Europe where Christian traditions have 
infiltrated into many realms of human activity: the adoption of a way of 
life with Christian foundations is imperative and to be distinguished from 
Western materialism. 

Nigerian churches now have members of the second and third 
generations of Christians, manifesting the problems of inherited Chris- 
tianity, in which backsliders, benefiting from education and medical 
welfare services, do not sponsor Christian ideals to the same extent of 
self-renunciation as did their grandfathers, hence the fear of an increase 
in immorality and delinquency. Churches, assuming further measures 
of autonomy, meet the challenge of the present day, while many Christian 
leaders realise that the challenge demands the strength of a united Church 
in which all demoninational differences are submerged in a Church of 
African content. Disunion of churches is an uncertain expression of 
religious freedom transposed with other qualities of life and conduct 
from a civilization which gained that freedom through many centuries 
of striving and development. Commercial interest, and the technical man 
with scientific training, is in a fair way claiming Nigeria: the Church has a 
place in the advance for spiritual health is necessary if the happiness of 
man is to be assured. Islam also bids for the allegiance of Nigeria, a further 
challenge to the closing of the ranks of denominationalism. Islam has a 
remarkable history of missionary penetration from a small beginning. In 
fifty years it overran Arabia and dominated the Arab races, reaching Africa 
at a later date, but carrying the 6th century message of Mohammed of the 
unity of God who told his will to the prophet to tell it to man. The 
religion of Islam, as set out in the Koran, is a narrow, yet intense, religion 
which asserts that Allah knows all and that “ neither slumber nor sleep 
overtakes him.”’ Man is called to obey slavishly the will of Allah being 
rewarded with the virtue of heaven if faithfull, infidels being consigned to 
hell. Islam, propagated by the sword, is based on force, intolerance 
ruling the mind of man, one only needs to observe the ritual of Islam in 
an outward detached way. ‘There is no incentive to spiritual quality, or 
encouragement to develop the social amenities of the world, or acquire 
an intellectualism to understand the demands of life and religion. A lack 
of humanity characterises Islam in its human contacts, and while probably 
being able to satisfy the needs of a semi-civilized, or primitive people, is 
unable to meet the needs of any highly developed community or find a 
place in the rapid advance of a nation such as Nigeria. 

Islamic leaders claim progress asserting the virility of Islam as a more 
desirable religion than Christianity for Nigeria because of its under- 
standing of African life. A plurality of wives is permitted and a high 
standard of wifely faithfullness demanded. Islam claims to offer the only 
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secure brotherhood quoting Mohammed as authority, selecting this passage 
from his last speech: “‘ Know that every Muslim is brother of every other 
Muslim. All of you are on the same equality: ye are one brotherhood.” 
A statement easy to exploit being usable by those who never intend to 
treat others as their brothers: but it is excellent propaganda. When Islam 
was first introduced to Nigeria it was confined to the North for many 
many years but now having filtered to the south has adherents throughout 
the country. Traditionally there is no unity between north and south 
yet Islam, in many ways undermined by Westernism, wins converts in the 
progressive south simply because its missionaries are Africans, mostly 
traders, working among the people. A superficial judgement, frequently 
expressed by Europeans without religious convictions, is that Islam “ is 
just the thing” for Africa, a facile judgement possible only where there is 
content with sub-Christian standards. The use of African Mohammedan 
missionaries indicates the need for African trained Christian workers, 
who, after eating and living with their fellowmen, speak to them of the 
deep things of faith. Despite the claims of Islam it is the inexhaustable 
work of the Church that has built new character and formed new ideals 
being embodied in the aims of self-government and self-development. 
The Christian ideal is needed to prevent an outcrop of Western materialism 
in the form of cult religions. It is now thought by some anthropologists 
that East African mau mau has arisen as a religious cult out of imported 
materialism rather than being a reversal to primitive tribalism. Similar 
dangers can arise in West African countries influenced by Western 
scientific culture unless there is a strong Christian foundaticn. Science 
and technology are applied almost universally to Nigerian affairs: Africans 
through education, and by inclination, are adjusting themselves to new 
ways of life, finding employment in Government posts and civil adminis- 
tration, as judges, teachers, in the medical services, and in every sphere 
of life. Africanization penetrates deeper and deeper into domestic life, 
and the term to Nigerians means the replacing and superceding of 
Europeans by educated and capable Africans. Progress has gained a 
foothold in Nigeria: its absorbing march cannot be stopped, yet there is 
no unity to wield the principle dominant tribes and sections into a nation. 
This problem has many approaches, for unity is needed in many branches 
of national life. Dr. 'T. Olawale Elias in his recently published “‘ Ground- 
work of Nigerian Law ” suggests that there should be a Faculty of Law 
established at Ibadan university ‘“ which shall foster the teaching and 
growth of a dynamic body of Nigerian Law ” to include the three main 
sources of Nigerian administration, tribal custom, Islamic Law, and 
British Law, and though English practice of law holds a dominant place 
in personal matters, such as marriage and land tenure, tribal custom is. 
important. This suggestion for the integration of these three into a 
single system indicates the progress made and perhaps outlines future 
developments, in which Islam may be compounded by ancient custom 
and Christianity into a new system. The Church is alive to its opportunities 
seeking in the onward progress to find its own autonomy, sovereignty, 
spiritual depth, and economic independance, making its own unequailed 
contribution to the unification of the nation. 

Nigeria is not one nation but three separate areas, each with its cwn 
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domestic problems, and all pre-occupied with politics which need an 
appreciation of the historical background for understanding. Northern 
Nigeria consists of Moslem Hausa States tracing association with Islamic 
Law back to.the 13th century and having evolved traditions and a heritage 
not lightly cast away. In early 19th century Uthman dan Fodio led a 
Fulani Jehud against the Hausa in Northern Nigeria establishing a Fulani 
rule over the whole of the North with the exception of Bornu. The 
Fulani held sway until ousted by the British in 1898/1900 when a separate 
protectorate was declared for the North, and one for the South, amal- 
gamated in 1906 and incorporated into the Colony in 1914. Since then 
the Northern States have remained almost exclusively Mohommedan. 
European contact with the South dates from 1472 when Portuguese 
traders contacted Beni and Yorubaland and started three centuries of 
slave-trading in which European nations engaged and competed. 
Abolition of slavery of 1807 led Britain to occupy Lagos in 1861, as a 
measure to terminate slave-running in the coastal creeks. British con- 
nection was consolidated by traders’ amalgamation in 1877 forming a 
United Company and providing a claim of British influence in Africa for 
the Berlin Conference of 1885 when European Powers were given spheres 
of influence in Africa. A Charter granted the Royal Africa Company in 
1886 was revoked in 1899 to make way for the declaration of the Colony 
and Protectorate of Nigeria from January rst, 1900. Northern and 
Southern states were amalgamated in 1906 and the Northern states in- 
cluded in the Colony in 1914. In one short span of about half a century 
Nigeria has taken to itself the civilization and fruits of the culture England 
took some ten centuries to develop. In one decisive moment a scientific 
and industrial set-up has been adopted with the importation of money, 
machinery, and men, from Britain where the envied civilization was 
nurtured (despite its faults and failings) in a Christian environment 
constantly improved by reformers and leaders seeking to find ways to 
allow religion to penetrate into commerce, industry, and personal relation- 
ships, in a unified country. 

Within the Nigerian framework three regions seek independance, rather 
than unity. Lagos, first point of British influence, in the Western Region 
is a fascinating island city which in a constant movement of people 
presents a picture of present day Nigeria. Depressing slums, in mean 
narrow streets, impressed with the squalor of poverty, are more prevalent 
than the spacious luxury of Ikoyi or the comfort of Yaba. Streets and 
markets are the trading posts of women hurrying along with the traffic 
past modern stores with the shop of the witch doctor just round the 
corner. Much conversation is centred in politics finding culmination in 
election of representatives to government of town and country. Election 
to local courts is the first stage for a candidate’s election to District 
Councils and from thence to County Councils and later to one of the three 
Regional Houses of Assembly, and finally to the House of Representatives 
composed of half its members from the Northern States and the other 
half divided between Southern and Western interests: as yet all the 
representatives are males. Two principal political parties contest for 
support. The National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons (known as 
N.C.N.C.), an Ibo dominated party founded by Dr. Nmande Azikine: 
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and the Action Group, mainly a Yoruba movement founded by Mr. 
Abafemi Awolowo, an Ibadan barrister, these two movements belonging 
to the combined western and southern sections. Ibo and Yoruba seek a 
national following and both parties are led by able leaders. The method 
of election tends to keep capable leaders from reaching the final, and thus 
important, House of Legislation as, for example, the election of Dr. Azikine, 
an Ibo of the N.C.N.C. by Logos to the Western House meeting at 
Ibadan with a preponderance of members of the Yoruba Action Group 
which elects members of its own party to the Central House of Represen- 
tatives, thus excluding, as a member of a minority, the elected represen- 
tative of Lagos from further election. Two of the most powerful tribes 
in Nigeria, the Ibo and Yoruba, are in political conflict; both are affected 
by disintegration, neither has any unifying religious life, and both suspect 
the advance of Islamic Northern Hausa ideals and ideas. The N.C.N.C. 
demand for “ self-government now ”’ causes further separation, revealing 
the need for a unifying bond. When the plea is made for the adoption of 
Christian standards in this period of transition it is not only on the grounds 
of an evangelistic appeal but as the only certain foundation on which a 
unified nation can be built 

Contemporary adoption of Western ideals impinges on tbe desire for 
self-government for aspects of the new culture become factors in self- 
government. Tribal differences mainly divide the three main sections of 
Nigerian life, yet there are common points of contact, which, while 
apparently of little significance as lying outside tribal lore and custom, 
have been influenced by Western methods and changed entirely sectional 
life. It is the modification of outside considerations that have had 
shattering impact on tribalism. Modern progress has revealed the 
weakness of illiteracy which tribalism not only permitted but allowed 
through ignorance: illiteracy has been put as high as ninety per cent. of the 
population. Progress could take no account of the hundreds of languages 
and dialects in common use, hence education for a universal language. 
Daily life differed among the various sections in matters of food, personal 
habits, land rights, local governments, and many other minor differences 
considered as outside the main stream of tradition yet causing dissolution 
of traditional customs through the impact of Westernism on minor things. 
In the breakdown of cultures which have held disconnected tribes together 
in the past some unity is needed when those same tribes are brought into 
one nation willingly accepting a new existence forced upon them by the 
progress of today. Lack of unity may hinder self-government until it is 
known which “ self” is to govern. Nigeria has entered into a new phase 
of development. Native Authorities have been abolished, County 
Councils taking their place in the East, and Local Councils in the West 
and North, and Africans are entering into further control of their destiny. 
Africans direct Government Departments, are members of Council with 
the Governor as President, and throughout the Colony are in charge of 
administration. Friction between the Muslin North, the Ibo West, and 
Yoruba South, caused a breakdown in the Constitution in 1953 and led to 
revisions which indicate that modifications bring the nation to further 
self-development. Nigeria provides illustration of the advance in new 
ways of living that can be adopted in a very short time when people are 
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swept along by progressive currents beyond their control. Wise govern- 
ment knows how to avail itself of the opportunities of the moment, a 
reason why in Church affairs, as well as political, autonomy is the goal. 
The Anglican Church has acknowledged the demand for autonomy in the 
creation of the West African Province, and the Methodist Church Con- 
ference has agreed in discussion as to the desirability of a West African 
Methodist Church. Nigeria needs the unity only to be found through 
the penetration of the Church into every realm of human activity and, 
therefore, does well in leading the way as to what self-government and 
autonomy can achieve. A long path of emancipation lies before the 
Nigerian people before that organic unity is found, but progress demands 
it. New groups are arising of people living together in towns where men 
assume civic responsibilities as they come into the possession of their own 
powers. ‘The welfare and continuance of those new groups involves their 
fusing together into a united whole. If in times past different tribes had 
to make alliances with other tribes to assure their existence, so still by 
different methods must combinations be found to assure survival. A 
nation evolves by wielding into one all associated groups within its 
borders and religion provides the foundation and the pillars of unity. 


FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 





ASIA AND EUROPE 


“ “FT took London, Paris and Berlin nearly half a century to realise that 
the U.S.A. was beginning to occupy an increasingly important 
position in the political and economic spheres of the world. How, 

then, can the peoples of South-East Asia expect to find the West prepared 

to listen to their many wishes and worries or, indeed, to recognise the 
tremendous possibilities of development in the sub-Continent? After all, 
the majority of the Far Eastern states are but a few years old.” The Indian 

Secretary of State was smiling at me with the non-committal smile of the 

diplomat. But there was that certain something in his voice—a mixture 

of veiled irony and resignation—and of anxiety. For the cares of the sub- 

Continent are many; and even five years seem an eternity to its famine- 

threatened peoples. 

A journey through South-East Asia, and the pertaining talks with its 
inhabitants, have a somewhat frightening effect on the European visitor. 
For he finds that his particular set of values, which he applied instinctively 
through long habit and tradition, simply does not apply there. Slowly 
but surely he finds himself adjusting his point of view. For example, 
anywhere else in the world, even-in Switzerland or Yugoslavia, the all- 
pervading political question as to whether one decides for East or West is 
being given a definite answer one way or the other. Not so in South-East 
Asia. There, the answer is evasive; everything is left as vague as possible. 
Europe or even the United States—viewed from the distance of Delhi or 
Colombo one suddenly begins to doubt whether they are quite as important 
as we usually imagine them to be, powerful factors though they are. And 
suddenly the European traveller finds himself wondering whether the 
much-publicised Iron Curtain between Liibeck and Trieste really is the 
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decisive front of the Cold War; or whether it is not just a clever screen 
designed to focus the attention of all observers while the real game of 
Soviet chess is being played in quite a different part of the world, namely 
in that part of it which is today in the long shadows cast by Korea and 
Berlin—in South-East Asia. This is, of course, not a popular question to 
ask in Europe; for many of our politicians fear that the mere suggestion 
might provoke a drastic reduction in U.S. aid to Europe. Nevertheless, 
the serious observer cannot but wonder what would happen if these 
thoughts should turn out to be only too true, But if by that time it would 
be too late to adjust the policies of the West to that realisation—would 
that not mean that S.E. Asia would almost certainly join forces with the 
East? And would not this mean in its turn that half the population of the 
world—as weil as a large portion of the earth—would be within the 
Communist orbit? Should this ever come to pass, the highly industrialised 
countries of Europe would certainly lose one of their few remaining big 
export markets; a loss which, in the long run, the U.S.A. would find it 
impossible to make good even should she desire to do so. Such a recession 
of international trade, however, would certainly lead to violent fluctuations 
in the field of European f olitical and economic relations, and thus to a 
considerable lowering of the present standard of living on the Continent. 

There can be little doubt that such a trend is developing at this very 
moment. For, whereas in Europe the political frontiers between East 
and West have remained almost static since the end of the war—with some 
small exceptions in the traditionally restless Balkan area—they have been 
in a continual state of flux in the countries of the Far East. A state of flux 
which, for the most part, has not been in the favour of the West. China 
has fallen; Tibet has been lost. In Indo-China France is trying to fight a 
costly delaying action against the Communists. Burma and Malaya are 
struggling with powerful communist inspired revolutionary movements. 
Thailand is hollowed out by internal corruption. Indonesia is having a 
desperate struggle trying to master the economic chaos into which the 
country has been plunged since she gained her political independence. 
In Ceylon and India communism is gaining ground, though slowly. 
There is, however, one state in S.E. Asia which seems to be solidly proof 
against all the cajoling and enticements of Moscow—Pakistan. But the 
Pakistanis are concentrating their propaganda activities almost entirely on 
the West—i.e. the Islamic countries of the Near and Middle East—and 
are expending much of their strength on the interminable dispute about 
Kashmir. The reader may think that the picture has been drawn some- 
what too darkly. And there is, of course, Nehru. This man who in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, his “ neutrality” and his seeking for mutual 
understanding and compromise is one of the main political assets of the 
West in this part of the world: for Moscow as well as Peking are having 
obvious difficulty in finding a breach in his armour. But Nehru is the 
only survivor of those statesmen of S.E. Asia who led their peoples to 
sovereignty during the past decade, and he is no longer young. There is 
also, of course, the deep-rooted tradition of English education, of the 
economic relations between these countries and the western part of the 
world; there are the political and human rights and ideals of the West. 
Surely they cannot all be at a discount here? 
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This is the real heart of the matter. European or American standards 
do not apply in the Far East. In India alone it is by no means unusual 
for floods to destroy whole towns and villages, including all their in- 
habitants, without getting more than a couple of headlines in the news- 
papers; there, one speaks of an impending famine as Europeans would 
speak of a thunderstorm. Of what account, then, is the single human life 
likely to be in such countries, especially as, in spite of all these frightful 
natural disasters, the population has risen from 314 million to 360 million 
during the last five years? Or what can be the meaning of terms like 
‘* private ownership ”’ in countries where hundreds of thousands have to 
sleep in the streets night by night because they have literally nowhere 
else to go, and where the only personal possession of millions of “peasants” 
is a piece of barren soil and a mud hut? And “ freedom,” that watchword 
of the West, must it not seem strange to the peoples of the Far East that 
the very powers against whom they have been fighting for so long to achieve 
their own national freedom now wish to set themselves up as the champions 
of this very cause? As for the threat of civil or political rights under a 
communist government—this can have no meaning for populations of 
whom go per cent are illiterate and have no notion even of the meaning 
of the term, let alone feel a need for it. What attraction, then, can the 
West offer to these peoples whose background and cultural needs are so 
different from our own? The answer is—large-scale material benefits. 
It is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that the first thing which strikes one on 
this sub-Continent are the huge advertisements for Coco-Cola prominently 
displayed in ports and towns, the big American limousines of the upper 
ten thousand, and the cowboy films which seem to be the only export of 
the U.S. in the vast and influential field of the cinema. It is true that 
government officials everywhere will tell the enquirer most willingly and 
gratefully about the benefits of U.S. dollar aid; but this is altogether much 
smaller than U.S. aid to Europe has been, hundreds of thousands of rice 
bowls remaining as empty as before. The man-in-the-street looks upon 
advertisements for Coca-Cola and outsize limousines as just another proof 
that the rich are over-bearing and wish for nothing else than to bleed the 
country dry by means of new-fangled economic measures. Even in 
Pakistan, where official quarters are eager for U.S. aid and support, private 
conversations reveal a deep distrust of “those people with all the dollars...” 

Added to all this is the problem of China. She is the potential key 
power of the sub-Continent, if only by dint of her geographical position 
and her vast population. No other country would willingly engage in a 
struggle with this giant. Thus, whoever rules China holds the key to 
South-East Asia. In this connection it is important to note that the 
majority of people in this part of the world do not regard the victory of 
Mao Tse-tung as one of Communism, but it is widely regarded and 
welcomed as a defeat of Chiang-Kai-shek, that is, of the Colonial powers 
whose backing he enjoys. In this connection the United States’ refusal 
to recognise the Chinese People’s Republic is making it increasingly 
difficult for the statesmen of South-East Asia to join forces with the West 
on the one hand, and is losing any latent sympathies with the West on 
the other. The latter is happening especially in those countries who were 
under Japanese occupation during the war and who now see the former 
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enemy of the West more favoured and leniently treated by the U.S.A. 
than themselves. The seemingly unending disputes and the fighting in 
North Africa and Indo-China have not added to France’s stature in 
South-East Asia; indeed, India has refused to recognise the government 
of Bao Dai to this day as a matter of protest. Politically, Germany is not 
in the running in this part of the world. The U.S.A. are in a somewhat 
difficult position. ‘Thus the only fitting representative of the West in the 
sub-Continent is Great Britain. ‘Time and again the visitor is struck by 
what seems to be an anomaly: the country which for decades has been 
the focal point of attack in the Asian people’s fight tor freedom has now 
become, especially within the framework of the Commonwealth, the 
strongest positive asset of the west. 

Many a sceptical remark has been made on the Continent of Europe 
about the Commonwealth. ‘There has never been a hard-and-fast set of 
rules to hold this assortment of widely differing peoples together—would 
the Community endure? The answer appears to be “yes”; for the 
intangible ties of this voluntary family of nations are so firmly knit that 
they are even attracting countries outside their ken like Burma and Siam. 
The reasons for this are many. First there is the common basis of usage, 
tradition and official language which began right at the start of British 
colonisation. Next, the countries are no longer just a sphere of influence 
of a European power—they are increasingly in a position to influence the 
power’s larger political decisions, albeit still indirectly. And on the 
economic side there is the system of Preferential Treatment enjoyed by 
all members of the Commonwealth. It is upon these foundations that a 
real feeling of belonging with the West is beginning to grow, and this not 
only in the upper strata of South-East Asian society. However, the greatest 
difficulty confronting Great Britain in this part of the world is not a political 
one—it is economic. 

Great Britain today is no longer in a position to gratify all the needs of 
the sub-Continent either with the quick supply of badly needed goods nor 
with the necessary long-term credits. This position is clearly illustrated 
by the slow progress made by the Colombo Plan. Most informed circles 
in Britain are aware of these economic factors. But in spite of this, and in 
spite of all efforts to persuade the U.S.A. to increase her financial aid to 
South-East Asia having met with little success so far, London has dug in 
her heels against any widening of the Western political or economic basis 
by means of closer co-operation with the Continent of Europe. The 
reason given for this negative attitude is that “‘the Commonwealth would 
not like it if Britain joined more closely into European affairs,” although 
this is certainly not the view of leading statesmen of the Commonwealth. 
It seems strange that so few people in England (or, indeed, on the 
Continent) realise that in the Far East the Union Jack does not fly for 
Britain alone. Were it to be hauled down for good one day, it would 
mean the end for France and Italy, for Norway and Portugal as well as 
for Britain in that part of the world. Nor is it realised that if the tools and 
the houses, the food and the clothes which are needed in the sub-Continent 
for sheer survival are not forthcoming the peoples of South-East Asia 
will have little reason to join forces with the West. 

These, then, are the basic problems of those countries which are 
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fermenting in the deep shadows cast by the struggle for power between 
East and West. ‘There riches are side by side with poverty, and there are 
untold raw materials without the means to harness them—they are 
countries who could become a natural market for the overflow of Europe’s 
industrial goods, and become a real partner in the politics of the West. 
But there is one important aspect which must be borne in mind: the sub- 
Continent’s dealing with the East have been only fleeting ones so far, and 
their experience with it has been no worse than their experience with the 
West; so that they listen to the words of Moscow today with as open a 
mind as to the words from London or Washington. There is the danger, 
should the West continue to neglect the sub-Continent because of its 
own worries, that this vast continent might orientate itself towards the 
East. A turn of events which would be of far greater portent for the 
general political development of the coming decades than the election of 
a President of the United States or the final settlement of Franco-German 
differences on the set-up of E.D.C. PETER GRUBBE. 


ABERDEEN, THE PACIFIST AT WAR 


T is one of history’s many ironies that the most pacific of our Prime 
Ministers should have had thrust upon him—largely through his own 
vacillations—the most purposeless of wars, the Crimean, “ the war 
nobody wanted.” Aberdeen was a valuable Foreign Secretary, to whom 
we owe the peaceful solution of the Tahiti-Pritchard incident and of the 
Oregon Boundary dispute, and a temporary entente with the France of 
Louis Philippe. But the diffident Scottish chieftain with his cold 
formality was powerless either to stay or to prosecute what Disraeli 
called ‘‘ the war with an opponent who does not want to fight and whom 
you are unwilling to encounter.” Lady Frances Balfour has told a deeply 
revealing story of Aberdeen’s refusal, in his old age, to repair the tumbling 
parish church at Methlick on his Haddo estate. When anybody ventured 
to broach the subject, he would say stubbornly “ I leave that to George.” 
After his death they found among his papers the confession that he felt 
himself disqualified from his privileges as a “‘ Heritor,” and the following 
quotation from the first Book of Chronicles (xxll.7,8.):— 
And David said to Solomon, My son, as for me, it was in my mind to 
build an house unto the name of the Lord my God : 
But the word of the Lord came to me, saying, Thou has shed blood 
abundantly, and hast made great wars: thou shalt not build an 
house unto my name, because thou hast shed much blood upon the 
earth in my sight. 

In 1813, on a special mission to the Austrian Court, Aberdeen witnessed 
the horrors of the campaign that culminated in the Battle of Leipzig, and 
the experience left a deep and lasting impression upon his spirit. 

This is the second day that I have been here (he writes upon October 
22) but how shall I describe the entrance into this town? For three 
or four miles the ground is covered with bodies of men and horses, 
many not dead. Wretches wounded unable to crawl, crying for 
water amidst heaps of putrefying bodies. Their screams are heard 
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at an immense distance, and still ring in my ears. The living as well 
as the dead are stripped by the barbarous peasantry, who have not 
sufficient charity to put the miserable wretches out of their pain. Our 
victory is most complete. It must be owned that a victory is a fine 
thing, but one should be at a distance. 

Again and again he reverts in his diary to the horrors of a war-ridden 
countryside, and more and more earnestly he resolves that, if it lies in his 
power, the accursed thing shall for ever “ be at a distance.”” The English 
people do not love a Coalition, and the hundred years that have passed 
since the Crimean War have not been kind to Aberdeen’s fame. His 
friendliest critics have but blessed and forgotten him. His reputation as a 
constructive statesman—he was never a creative one—might well have 
stood higher if he had never been Prime Minister, as he himself would 
have preferred. His first tenure of the Foreign Office under a masterful 
Wellington in 1828 was undistinguished ; but when Peel, always rather 
bored with the affairs of other countries, gave him a free rein in 1841 
Aberdeen achieved what was easily the best work of his public life. 
Internationally he was the perfect foil to Pam, who regarded him with 
affable scorn, and if their rdles a little recall those of King Log and King 
Stork, the cause of Peace would have fared ill without King Log. 

Head of one of the wealthiest of Scotland’s old families, George 
Hamilton Gordon was indeed the young man of great possessions, for he 
lost his father when twelve and was only seventeen when he succeeded 
his grandfather George, third Earl of Aberdeen, a prominent but dissipated 
Whig and loyalist. The boy had already, by the Scottish privilege, chosen 
Pitt and Dundas as his “ Curators,”’ or guardians. He started life the 
favoured child of ‘Toryism. Had the power of Pitt and Dundas lasted a 
little longer he could hardly have escaped being the completely spoiled 
child. Quite early he accepted, in all good faith, the autocratic sympathies 
which were to set off so piquantly his liberalism and benevolence. He was 
of a withdrawn and studious disposition. As soon as he reached manhood 
his overmastering sense of responsibility asserted itself. He became the 
most devoted of feudal chieftains, carrying out lavish improvements on 
his vast Haddo estate, turning a desert into a park, planting the first of 
the 14,000,000 trees (chiefly firs) with which he redeemed the bleak 
countryside in the course of a long lifetime. The conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens made it possible for him to vary his studies at St. John’s 
Cambridge with an abridged Grand Tour. He was a sound classic as well 
as a student of modern history, and so promising an actor as to be offered 
a professional engagement, to the alarm of Dundas. He excavated the 
Pynx at Athens and was made President of the Society of Antiquaries 
while still little more than a boy. Byron pilloried him as “ sullen 
Aberdeen,” in common with Elgin, for his supposed vandalism in Greece. 
There was little in the young laird’s manner to mollify Lord Byron or 
any other stranger. 

The ravages of phthisis, more dire in those days even than now, made 
tragedy of his idyllic marriage with the Duke of Abercorn’s daughter, 
Catharine Hamilton. This lovely and vivacious young woman, the 
subject of one of Lawrence’s favourite portraits, died after seven years of 
marriage and was followed to the grave within sixteen by all her children. 
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Aberdeen’s natural melancholy was deepened by these disasters and he 
wore black in memory of Catharine to the end of his life. Sometimes for 
days together he would admit none but the gentle shades of Ausonius and 
Petrarch and Alfieri to share his spells of mournful solitude. 

The year of Waterloo, when he came home from Austria, he made a 
second marriage with Harriet Douglas, Viscountess Hamilton, and with 
her he lived harmoniously for eighteen years, though she showed little 
affection either for her ailing stepchildren or for Scotland. He declined 
Castlereagh’s offer to go to Vienna as a Plenipotentiary for the Congress, 
chiefly because he could not share his fellow Tories’ confidence in 
Alexander I and his policies. In one who is often envisaged today only 
as an elderly Russophile this has its interest. Unhappily Aberdeen was 
to be less suspicious in later years of Nicholas I. He was far more apt to 
be stirred by feudal and family responsibilities than by political ambition. 
Only the service of peace really inspired him. He refused political office 
repeatedly until Wellington succeeded Canning in 1828, when he at last 
entered the Cabinet and the Foreign Office as Chancellor of the Duchy 
to assist his cautious friend Dudley. From this congenial spirit he took 
over the seals as responsible Minister three months later. He was under 
the heavy disability of never having sat in the House of Commons, and 
like some other high-minded patricians he was ill-adapted to the give- 
and-take of intercourse at Westminster. Trusted at Windsor and 
Edinburgh, he meant little to the ordinary Englishman and remained 
suspected as he was unsuspecting. We have it on the authority of a letter 
from Prince Albert to Stockmar that during the popular excitemeni at 
the time of the Battle of Sinope he was supposed to be in the pay of 
Russia. His popularity with Queen Victoria was not, like Melbourne’s 
or Disraeli’s, promoted by tact. Staying at Windsor Castle by invitation 
in November 1841, he never thought of asking to see the infant Albert 
Edward. He always concealed a too sensitive nature under a gaunt and 
even sardonic mien. His own brothers thought of him, sometimes with 
an amused shrug, as His Lordship. With the Duchess of Sutherland, he 
was the last of northern landowners to “ sit in the gate” on Saturday 
mornings to receive his tenants; and in kirk each Sabbath the Minister 
opened the Service by bowing to him ceremonially from the pulpit. 

In spite of all this he was a modern Prime Minister. His peacefulness, 
his horror of oppression, his religious tolerance and indifference to power 
were the products of a scrupulousness not then familiar. Unhappily, his 
intelligence and insight were not always proof against deception at the 
hands of the less candid. Before the Crimean War he was unduly in- 
fluenced in policy by Madame de Lieven, wife of the Russian Ambassador, 
who flattered him as Europe’s Ministre de la Paix, and he was no match 
for the fanatical resolution of Stratford Canning at the Porte. In 
Scotland, where he is remembered with the nearest approach to affection, 
he is also remembered for his failure to resolve the Auchterarder crisis 
and avert the disruption of the Church. As, for all his Episcopalian 
sympathies, he completely accepted his national Church, he was sufficiently 
unprejudiced to be the perfect arbiter of the claims of the House of Lords 
or the Court of Session to overrule the General Assembly on such a 
question as presentation to livings. It was this issue of the limits of 
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temporal authority which precipitated a lasting division. By his indeter- 
minate Act of 1843 Aberdeen missed the greatest of opportunities. Hope 
and Chalmers were, in their very different ways, both too oblique and too 
positive for him and, “ this way and that dividing the swift mind,” he 
succeeded only in dividing the Church. 

His harmonious relations with Peel, in so many ways his antithesis, 
stand far more to his credit, for at the Foreign Office, where his great 
leader was weakest, he was a valuable support. During his brief tenure 
of the Colonial Office in 1834—where Gladstone first served under him-— 
Aberdeen had been made most unhappy by unwanted patronage and 
complaints of oppression; but he returned to foreign affairs in 1841 
mellowed by a deeper patience and humanity than were to be found in 
Clarendon, Granville or Russell. Had he been at the Foreign Office with 
a strong man, a Peel or Derby, at the head of affairs when Russia and 
Turkey first came to blows, War might well have been averted. Although 
the Crimean conflict was delightfully characterised by Madame de Lieven 
as ‘“‘ tout pour a few Grik Prists,”’ its real causes were the arrogance and 
ambition of the Czar Nicholas and the Moslem weakness for oppressing 
Christians. Naval control of the Black Sea was the final crux. The 
religious issue between the Greek and Roman churches had been virtually 
resolved in May, 1853; but diplomatic Europe was thrown into conster- 
nation by the arrival the same month of Prince Menshikov as Russian 
Ambassador at the Porte, where tension had already been heightened a 
few weeks before by the return of the “ Great Elchi,” Stratford Canning. 
Louis Napoleon’s recent coup d’état had provoked a snub from the Czar, 
who addressed him as mon ami instead of mon frere, and he fervently 
desired to ingratiate himself with the western powers, especially Britain. 
His genuine humanity fought a losing battle against his ambition for a 
militant alliance. The shattering of the Turkish navy by Russia at Sinope 
was loudly resented by chauvinistic mobs in both Paris and London: 
taking place almost under the guns of the western fleets, it was felt to be 
lése-majesté. 

Aberdeen kissed hands at an unpropitious moment. A year before, the 
Whig Premier, Lord John Russell, had introduced his Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, ostensibly to counter the inroads of Pope Pius IX. Actually he was 
not unwilling to profit by the No-Popery slogan. Palmerston, forced to 
resign over his support of Napoleon’s coup, had got his “ tit for tat with 
John Russell ” and sent the Whigs packing over a Militia Bill. Aberdeen, 
leader of the Peelites or Free Trade Tories, generously opposed Lord 
John’s No-Popery Bill, and to his lasting credit refused to form a Ministry 
committed to intolerance. The Queen was forced to send for the 
Protectionist Derby, whose minority government was thrown out, after 
ten months, over Disraeli’s too picturesque financial proposals. Aberdeen’s 
Coalition Cabinet included Palmerston as Home Secretary and Gladstone 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer; the able Clarendon took the Foreign 
Office and Lord John lent rather unreliable support as Leader of the 
House. It has been well called the “ uncomfortable Ministry.” It was 
Aberdeen himself who insisted on giving the Whigs the weight of numbers 
in the Cabinet. Though constantly rocked by Lord John the vessel made 
good sailing for the first year. Aberdeen should have credit for the 
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abolition of Transportation to Australia; the establishment of our great 
Indian Civil Service, with the general principle of Competitive Examina- 
tion; and some improvements in elementary schooling. But it was the 
financial genius of Gladstone which lent the Administration its true 
lustre. ‘Lhe rival Chancellor jeered magnificently: the Peelites, said 
Disraeli, were like the mule—they had neither pride of ancestry nor hope 
of posterity. Aberdeen was deeply distressed by the great adventurer’s 
violent philippics. 

Europe, to use Clarendon’s own phrase, “ drifted into the war,” a war 
which spelled political eclipse and personal despair for the Prime Minister. 
He was thoroughly persuaded that the Czar desired firstly the safety of 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects; and after the outbreak of hostilities only 
to withdraw with honour from Turkish soil. Stratford Canning’s Russo- 
phobia he could not penetrate: a Christian who thanked God for war was 
outside his experience. ‘These honourable incapacities debarred him 
altogether, as they were to debar the more astute Baldwin, from the roll 
of those the world honours as successful statesmen. His incapacity to 
conduct a war would have been forgiven more easily if his sense of duty 
had allowed him to resign earlier. It is another of his claims to remem- 
brance that his Coalition established Gladstone; helped him to by-pass 
the Whigs, with whom he was never at home, and move from Toryism 
to Liberalism. It was at this stage too that the younger statesman first 
found his footing on the difficult path that was to lead him safely between 
Catholic and Protestant, nationalist and pacifist. Both good men, and 
sometimes a little out of their element in the world of politics, the pair 
took to each other strongly. Gladstone’s threnody on his old chief has 
some words of more than conventional appropriateness: “‘ He would not 
have claimed, he would not have wished or borne that others should claim 
for him, superiority, or even parity, in all points with all his contem- 
poraries. But there was a certain region of character that was, so to speak, 
all his own and there other men do seem dwarfed beside him—in the 
combination of profound feeling with calm of mind equally profound, of 
thorough penetration with the largest charity, of the wisdom of the 
serpent with the harmlessness of the dove, in the total suppression and 
exclusion of self from his reckonings and actions.” But the mentor had 
one gift the greater disciple was not well qualified to appreciate: wit. 
Most of the mots for which he was renowned in his day have perished, but 
one will serve as an example. After George Bentinck was ousted from the 
leadership of the Protectionist Tories in 1847 a triumvirate assumed 
control: the Marquess of Granby, the veteran Herries, and the com- 
paratively obscure Disraeli. “ Siéyés, Roger Ducos, Bonaparte,” 
observed Aberdeen. 'Terse—and prophetic! H. P. Coins. 


MEDICINE IN SAUDI ARABIA 


AUDI ARABIA remains the strangest country of the Arabian 
G Peninsuia—the “Thousand and One Nights’ of the Saudis is 
camouflaged American-fashion. It is at Jedda, on the Red Sea, that 
one realizes to what extent the Kingdom built by Ibn Saud is a country 
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of the Middle Ages yet with the most modern means: on the one hand 
you have time-honoured traditions, on the other the American contribution. 
You find a fanaticism firmly entrenched in the spirit of all towards any- 
thing touching on customs and religion, and a very open mind to the 
machine-age and material progress. When a tent-dweller—a nomad—is 
ill, it is the healer who cares for him. The healer uses the red-hot iron 
on nearly all his clients, who emit horrible shrieks but have confidence in 
the healer. The latter tortures them while pronouncing mysterious 
formulas to evict the devil in them. The healers are still legion in Saudi 
Arabia. Nobody dares to attack them. They are as much respected as is 
the Sheikh, and it is strictly forbidden to photograph them as it is for 
women. One hundred lashes is the punishment for anybody who dares 
to attack one, and whoever dares to try to belittle their reputation is 
expelled. ‘They are not concerned with lovers and their lasses, as adultery 
is punished by death. Since the faith-healer can procure wealth and 
happiness, and he is consulted by all who suffer and who are in despair. 
In the cities such as Jedda where the Americans have some influence, 
the healer is steadily losing his prerogatives, and is being seriously 
menaced by the doctor. However he fights modern medicine in the name 
of Moslem traditions, modern medicine is making great progress as the 
tent-dweller is beginning to adopt the latter himself. Saudi Arabia is 
calling upon the services of European, American, and Asian specialists 
to establish large hospitals in the main cities. A great push forward in 
the realm of hygiene has been given by the Minister of Health, a nephew 
of the King, the Emir Abdallah ibn Faisal. A special budget has been 
created to help found numerous hospitals. Infections have become the 
field of the modern doctor and are no longer the business of the healer, 
but it will take some time for the nomad to get used to being cured by the 
“foreign doctor.’ The hospital of Dr. Khaled Idriss at Jedda is the 
most important in Saudi Arabia. It is run by a gynecologist of high 
repute, and most of his doctors come from the Lebanon, where they 
studied at the American University of Beirut. A white building with a 
garden containing exotic trees, the “ breaths’ of health in the torrid 
heat. It takes in all sorts of ilinesses, and its equipment is of the most 
up-to-date. Dr. Idriss has delivered the princesses and concubines of 
the palaces of the Royal Emirs. He has been assisted by a skilled surgeon, 
Dr. Mounah Hamadeh, who comes from an important Druze family of 
the Lebanon. The personnel includes several other surgeons and 
specialists. Nurses from the Lebanon circulate in the wards, all young 
and usually pretty. If they are to be found zo far from their homes in 
distant Saudi Arabia, it is for the purpose of amassing their dowry. 
Doctors and nurses have been making their fortunes in Arabia ever since 
the Saudis discovered that modern medicine is far more efficient than 
the methods practised by the healers. The Hospital is never idle. You 
find a smile of satisfaction on everybody’s face. The doctors who spend 
some time in Arabia know that they are accomplishing very humane work. 
They are well paid and the Emirs often give them royal presents, as do 
the princesses of the Harem-Palaces where only Moslem doctors may 
enter. This is an innovation which shows how medicine is looked upon 
by the Wahhabis, as the doctor is the only strange man allowed into the 
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harem. The Idriss Hospital also deals with pilgrims passing through 
Jedda en route for Mecca and Medina, and is charged with the duty of 
quarantine. 

The Emir-Minister of Public Health (who is also a fine poet) has 
promised to have hospitals constructed on a large scale at the risk of 
displeasing the healers. But the latter can do nothing against the Emir 
Abdallah ibn Faisal, whose power is equal to his extreme youth. It is 
not the healers who will cure the nomads settled in the palm-groves, 
where they are dying by thousands of the terrible sickness called the 
“Yatrib’ fever, a kind of malaria which only modern medicine and 
D.D.T. can fight. Specialists are doing their best to reduce the mortality 
rate in the Saudi oases. Hospitals are springing up everywhere, for oil 
has allowed this miracle of modern medicine to penetrate into Arabia. 
Medical authorities from all over the world are called in by the Emirs— 
French, American, German, Italian. ‘‘ Modern Medicine,’ Dr. Mounah 
Hamadeh told me, “ has become persona grata in Saudi Arabia, thanks to 
the open-mindedness of His Highness Prince Abdallah. It is he who 
decided to break with the traditions of the healers. And it is also thanks 
to him and to his immense fortune that the rapid execution of the plan to 
construct large hospitals is being carried out.’ 

Betrut. RAYMOND LoIR. 


RECORDS OF THE DIOCESE OF YORK 


HE Diocesan and Provincial records of York are remarkable in many 
ways. ‘Their mere bulk is impressive yet not surprising when it is 
realised that these are the surviving records of the Archbishops of 
York for seven hundred years past. That statement alone suggests some- 
thing of their importance as material for the history of Northern England 
during that long time, and not for ecclesiastical history alone, as we shall 
see. Nor are they concerned with York only or with the great Minster 
there. Indeed, for vastly the greater part they are not concerned with the 
Minster or with the Dean and Chapter; these have their own quite inde- 
pendent records. The documents of the Diocese are those which have been 
accumulated as a result of the official Acts of the Archbishop or of his 
representatives in the course of their official business and have been regi- 
stered in the office of the Archbishop’s legal secretary or Diocesan Registrar. 
In this, of course, they resemble those of any other Diocese, except that, 
naturally, they are far more extensive in scope and in quantity; every 
Bishop, every person exercising ecclesiastical authority as an “Ordinary” 
had his Registrar who acted as legal adviser and secretary, who registered 
the official Acts, and was the natural guardian not only of the records of 
those Acts but also of the whole body of traditional forms and procedures 
which governed the exercise of ecclesiastical authority. ‘The importance 
and influence of this tradition can hardly be over-estimated. 
The total number of documents preserved in the York Diocesan 
Registry is enormous; it must run into several millions. What, then, 
were the functions of ecclesiastical authority which produced this vast 
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accumulation? They may be divided simply into three great main heads. 
The first is the business of providing the Diocese with clergy and of super- 
vising them and their establishments. This group will include, therefore, 
all official documents concerning the clergy, from their first Testimonials 
for Ordination, through Ordination to their various appointments as 
Curates, Vicars, Rectors, Canons; their Resignations, possibly their 
Suspensions or Deprivations, to the probate of their Wil's, and much 
besides. It will include also regulations for their Churches, building, repair, 
rebuilding; the Consecration of Chapels or Churchyards, the management 
of glebe property, dilapidations, and a varied mass of similar business. 
Here also must be included all the official Acts which affect Parish Clerks, 
Schoolmasters, and in later centuries Dissenters. In the Middle Ages 
we shall find a numerous class of entries relating to Chantries, to licences of 
non-residence or permission to hold more than one benefice at one time, 
or dealing with criminous clerks or defect of qualifications for Ordination, 
with clergy who wished to be ordained in other Dioceses (“‘letters dimis- 
sory’), or with disputed presentations to benefices, and with all the relations 
between the Archbishop and monasteries. From these heads, taken at 
random and far from complete, it will be realised that this class is likely 
to provide a huge total of documents. 

The second great function is that of Visitation. This was in effect one 
of the most powerful means by which a Diocesan Bishop or other ecclesi- 
astical authority could impose his will upon the parishes of his Diocese, or 
give effect to his ideas, of reform, of education or of whatever else. The 
Visitation system, whether in the Middle Ages or in the more efficient 
form evolved during the later Tudor period, was the most thorough form 
of supervision and direction which then existed in the country; the State 
in its political activities had nothing to equal it. The Visitor might be the 
Archbishop as Provincial, the Archbishop as Diocesan, or an official 
representing the Archbishop; he might be the Archdeacon in his Arch- 
deaconry, or any person holding an independent ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
or his official, within his own area. After the Reformation it might be, in 
addition and superior to all these, the Crown itself. Visitation was frequent, 
regular, personal, and to some extent democratic, for the Churchwardens 
played an important part in it. The documents which it produced fall into 
three groups, representing the three stages of Visitation. In the first, the 
Visitor issued a long list of questions touching every aspect of parochial 
life—the state of the Church fabric, the conduct of the services, the 
behaviour of clergy and people. To these questions, the clergy and 
churchwardens must return, in the second stage, detailed written answers, 
giving a report also on all offenders in the parish who had broken since the 
last Visitation the regulations of Canon Law as interpreted by the Visitor’s 
questionnaire. The third stage gave the action of the Visitor as the result 
of his findings, by the issue of his Injunctions, an essential and highly 
important document. The questions, the answers and the Injunctions give 
an extraordinarily clear and definite picture not only of the mind of 
ecclesiastical authority but also of the condition of the parishes and people 
all over the country. 

The third function is that of Discipline. The documents produced by 
this function include all the records of all ecclesiastical Courts. This class 
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at York is unusually copious, varied and important; it includes documents 
ranging in date from A.D. 1302 to the middle of the XIX Century, and 
their importance for history is supreme. This is due in part to the character 
of the ecclesiastical Courts and in part to the wide range of Canon Law. 
The ecclesiastical Courts had no Jury and therefore no pleadings by counsel ; 
this threw greater importance on the evidence of witnesses, and the rule 
of the Courts was that this evidence must be written down in full, both for 
prosecution and fer defence. The witnesses were allowed, and indeed 
encouraged, to make their evidence as full as possible, and to omit nothing 
which could be in any way relevant, and therefore might relate in full detail 
long stories of incidents which mi¢ht illustrate a point of character or an 
event, or adduce a string of reminiscences which might establish a custom. 
Thus, if the Court was seeking to discover whether two persons had been 
contracted in matrimony, the witnesses probably describe in lively detail 
all the circumstances, with all the corroborative touches which occur to 
them. In seeking to fix a date, they may make such references as that it 
was on the Saturday before the great commotion when Northumberland 
declared for the Lady Jane Gray, or on a certain Saint’s Day next after the 
night when the bonfires were lighted to celebrate the supposed birth of a 
son to Queen Mary J. In one case of a dispute about tithe many witnesses 
spent a long time in giving local traditions, extending in fact over many 
centuries to the Battle of Stamford Bridge, about a certain boundary stone. 
Or in another similar case, in their anxiety to fix a parish boundary, not 
only do numerous witnesses trace the boundary almost yard by yard, but 
also they add many bright and varied pictures of local life, including 
memories of a monastery then dissolved for many years. 

The tithe cases are a mine also for the economic historian with their 
copious details of prices, and for the student of dialect with their many 
passages in the Yorkshire dialect of Tudor times, often in extremely 
phonetic spelling. Again, the enormous volume of documents dealing 
with probate of Wills, or disputes over Wills, provides a rich field, as on the 
files may be found inventories of stock in trade, or business correspondence 
illustrating X VII Century trade between York and the Baltic or the Tobacco 
farms of Virginia, although it is a little unexpected to find there letters 
from an M.P. for York describing the early appearance of Titus Oates 
before the Bar of the Commons, or a letter from New York in 1774, or a 
long series of the love letters of a Balliol undergraduate. Or, for another 
random example, here one may see in detail the astounding sums which 
were spent on food and drink for those attending a funeral. In fine, here is 
an unrivalled mass of material for almost every aspect of life in the North 
of England, from the XIV Century down nearly to the present day, 
material hitherto unknown, yet material of which the thorough study is 
certain to modify received ideas on such great subjects as the effect of the 
religious changes of Tudor times on the social and economic life of the 
North, or agricultural progress, or the vicissitudes of education down to 
the time when the industrial cities were growing rapidly. Until recently 
almost the whole of this massive accumulation was closed to students 
and even unknown to them. This arose partly from the fact that these 
documents are records preserved by and belonging to the legal official of 
the Archbishop and were never intended to be accessible to the public. 
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Yet even for office use there was nothing resembling a catalogue of them or 
any kind of general index. They would have remained long in this con- 
dition, perhaps, if Archbishop William Temple had not determined that 
they ought to be accessible for research. The first requisite, of course, was 
that there should be some general list of the contents of the Registry. 
So long ago as 1939 the Archbishop with the co-operation of the Diocesan 
Registrar asked me to undertake this immense task, and the work has 
been going on ever since through many incidents of war and peace. 
Archbishop Temple did not live to see his scheme carried through fully, 
but recent times have seen a happy fulfilment, and indeed development 
beyond his plan yet implicit in it. The Borthwick Institute of Historical 
Research has been set up; the records are now housed in a fine XV Century 
Guild Hall, where they are accessible in a well-equipped and pleasant 
archive house to all qualified students in research. The reputation of St. 
Anthony’s Hall is beginning to spread on both sides of the Atlantic as a 
place where students are welcome and can find the guidance which is 
helpful in making full use of these documents with their often highly 
specialised forms. There are yet few such places in England. Fewer still, 
if any, have also two other sides which are being developed here. The 
“St. Anthony’s Hall Booklets” are already making themselves known as a 
valuable series of monographs on historical, mainly ecclesiastical, subjects 
by writers of high competence. Perhaps more important is the educational 
side of the work. By courses of elementary lectures in palaeography and 
on the use of records in research, by exhibitions of documents with ex- 
planatory talks, especially for senior boys and girls in schools, and par- 
ticularly in the annual Summer Schools, the Borthwick Institute is offering 
at St. Anthony’s Hall a service to scholarship which claims a worthy place 
as a contribution to the academic life of the country, ard does not restrict 
its amenities to students from this country alone. The Institute is still 
in its early days, but the use made of it, and the reputation it is building up 
are highly encouraging. J. S. Purvis. 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
THE EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Charles I heads the long list of modern rulers who—by their vices or their 
follies or their stubborn refusal to move with the times—dug their own graves. 
The most sustained and successful attempt to tell the tragic story of his unwisdom 
and his fate was made at the close of last century by Gardiner, to whom Miss 
Wedgwood, like everyone else except a few neo-royalists, pays well merited 
homage. But no single scholar can pronounce “the verdict of history” on such 
soul-stirring events as the Reformation, the English Civil War or the French 
Revolution, where ideological issues dominate the scene. If any living historian 
is worthy to stretch the bow of Ulysses it is the author of well known biographies 
of Strafford, Cromwell and Montrose, of the penetrating little study of France 
under Richelieu and of the only readable account in English of the Thirty Years 
War. She brings to her onerous task not learning alone but the sympathetic 
imagination needed to visualise past times and to understand the actions and 
motives of men who never understood each other. When the interpreter’s 
task is completed, the intelligent reader must judge for himself. 
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We enter the theatre in which the most moving drama in English history is to 
be played out in succeeding volumes through a spacious vestibule. While 
Gardiner confined himself to the political struggles at Westminster, Miss 
Wedgwood ascends the lofty outlook tower and surveys the land and the people 
in broad perspective so that we too may visualise the background of the actors 
and the structure of society. Never before has this essential task been carried 
out with such a wealth of material and such skilful artistry. However much the 
reader may know of the face of England on the eve of the Civil War he will learn 
a good deal more from these fascinating and tightly packed pages. It is a mild 
shock to read that “at least half the King’s subjects derived their living wholly 
or in part from the sea.” One would have thought that agriculture would claim 
the first place, as in every other country before the Industrial Revolution. 
Next in importance came wool and coal. The comman man was as well off and 
as happy as anywhere else, perhaps a little happier, and there was plenty of rough 
entertainment such as cock-fighting and bull and bear-baiting. The structure of 
society remained broadly hierarchic, but the lines of demarcation were far less 
rigid than in France, where feudal burdens survived, or in.central and eastern 
Europe where serfdom lasted well into the nineteenth century. 

The gem of the long introductory chapter is the picture of the Court and the 
portrait of the King. Like Louis XVI and Nicholas II, Charles I was a misfit. 
All three were men of good character who meant well, but a kinder fate would 
have made them country gentlemen, with plenty of money, plenty of sport and 
without political responsibility. ‘The Whig historians, we all agree, were unfair 
to the second Stuart ruler, but even in Miss Wedgwood’s measured pages he 
emerges tragically unsuited for his job, partly owing to the political ideology 
taught him by his father, partly owing to his haughty and unconciliatory ways. 
Sixty years ago Figgis said all that can be said for the doctrine of the Divine Right 
of Kings, which was held by some of the Anglican clergy as sincerely as by the 
King himself. But the middle class was moving to the centre of the stage under 
the banner of the lawyers, the business men and the country gentlemen; and the 
doctrine that a ruler is responsible to God alone has never appealed to the 
bourgeoisie in any country or in any age. In Miss Wedgwood’s words, “he 
wanted his subjects to accept his absolute authority with unquestioning obedience 
and to belong with uniform and regular devotion to the Church established by 
law.” He was asking the impossible of a nation which has won and kept its 
liberty by its sturdy individualism. “Britons never never shall be slaves.” 
The sincerity with which he held his out of date ideology has never been ques- 
tioned, and what makes the whole story so poignant is the fact that men of equal 
honour and virtue shed each other’s blood. It was to be the same story on a 
larger scale two centuries later in the American Civil War. As Hegel said, 
tragedy is the conflict not of right with wrong but of right with right. Recent 
research has shown that there was no marked social distinction between Royalists 
and Parliamentarians, and differences were not unknown in single families. 
The birth of political self-determination was bound to be a trying operation, as is 
illustrated by the fact that some middle of the road men like Hyde and Falkland 
changed sides during the struggle. 

The King’s personal demeanour did nothirig to soften the asperity of his auto- 
cratic claims. “The King, alone of European princes, was served on bended 
knee, and when the French Ambassador complained because neither chair nor 
stool was set for his wife—as was done for the English Ambassador’s wife in 
France—he was told that on official occasions no lady of the English Court 
except the Queen herself was allowed to sit in the royal presence.” Like his 
father he was lacking in the human touch and the horse sense which made the 
reign of Elizabeth a resounding success. Even his friends he kept at a distance. 
“At this time he was not only the most formal but the most remote and sheltered 
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of all European Kings. Admired by some and feared by many, he was not 
greatly loved. In his time of unquestioned power very few felt for him, per- 
sonally as a man, the unreasonable, human attachment which sweetens service 
and softens authority.” Henrietta Maria was very unhappy till Buckingham was 
murdered, but then the wind changed. ‘The King was capable of deep and 
tender attachment when his secretive affections were touched. His love for his 
wife, though it had been slow to come, was now the strongest personal emotion 
in his life.... Sufficient to themselves, the King and Queen were not interested 
in their growing family.... His greatest achievement was the superb collection 
of works of art which he had been accumulating since he was Prince of Wales.” 
The portrait of the King is further elaborated in the second chapter, entitled 
“Faith and Foreign Politics,” in which his devotion to the Anglican Church shines 
out as his deepest conviction after his belief in the Divine Right of Kings. “To 
King Charles the Church was the soul of the state, without which the body 
politic would be inert and lifeless matter. At this tranquil and apparently 
successful time in his career his feelings for the Church were chiefly apparent in 
his vigorous determination to destroy its opponents and to enforce upon all his 
people obedience to its canons. But implicit always in this attitude was an inner 
spiritual passion. His church policy was the outcome not of calculation but of 
conviction; he was ready to die for it." In Laud he found an Archbishop after 
his own heart—equally high-minded, equally incapable of compromise, equally 
hostile to the Puritans whose convictions were as deeply rooted as his own. 
The King’s tolerant attitude to Catholics increased their resentment at the harsh 
treatment meted out to Nonconformists. Thus the tide of discontent at the end 
of the decade of rule without a Parliament ran in two broad parallel channels, 
political and ecclesiastical, gathering in speed and volume from year to year. 
At this moment the formidable figure of Strafford strides forward to the centre 
of the stage. Here Miss Wedgwood is on her chosen ground, for the nearest 
approach to a superman before the emergence of Cromwell was the subject 
of her first book, and she has recently studied the mass of his papers now stored 
in the Sheffield Central Library. The greatest of the King’s Ministers was a 
complex personality, a blend of attractive and repellent qualities. “Wentworth 
was a tall, spare, formidable Yorkshireman, with a notoriously bad temper and 
no personal charm. His dictatorial manner, which reflected his sense of his own 
position, generally inspired dislike, but he had strong and tender affections and 
depths of simple loyalty and gratitude in his nature which made him truly 
beloved by those who knew him best. As a practical administrator he had done 
well in the North of England and more than well in Ireland. He was efficient, 
just and fearless, and he worked with a violent methodical energy at every task 
he took in hand. Like the King, like Laud, he believed in the establishment of 
unquestioned authority as the foundation of good government.” For the success 
of his plans an essential factor was lacking—the steady and energetic support of 
the ruler. The impression we derive from Miss Wedgwood’s colourful narrative 
is that Strafford deserved a better master. Though he worked closely with 
Laud and Strafford Charles never loved them and they never loved him. No 
severer judgment was ever passed on him than by his Archbishop in the Tower— 
“the knew not how to be or be made great.”” That obstinate men are sometimes 
weak was shown when he threw Strafford to the wolves. It is true that the 
incriminated Minister had released his master from his promise to stand by him, 
but that generous action could hardly still the voice of conscience. He never 
forgave himself, and Miss Wedgwood, who never raises her voice, emphasises 
“the enormity of the political mistake and the cruelty of the personal betrayal.” 
In signing the death warrant of his greatest servant he was galloping towards his 


own doom. 
In this first instalment of the thrilling drama which ends in 1641 there are 
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neither heroes nor villains. Miss Wedgwood pronounces Pym, the Parliamentary 
leader, “the principal archietect of the constitutional revolution of the next 
eighteen months and therefore one of the most significant single figures and one 
of the most remarkable intellects in the constitutional history of England.” 
Someone had to stand up to the King, and no one was better fitted than this 
sturdy West Country gentleman. But to respect his courage and admire his 
ability is not necessarily to approve every move in his campaign against unfettered 
autocracy. ‘He encouraged every tale of plot and conspiracy that could be 
used to discredit the King’s friends and to link them with the Popish-Irish 
danger.” Knowing as we do the result of the struggle we are sometimes tempted 
to believe that the King had no chance from the first. That was by no means the 
case, for, like the battle of Waterloo, the two sides were almost evenly matched 
and the issue trembled in the balance for several years. Both sides fought with 
the gloves off and used every weapon that came to their hands. As the French 
say, to make an omelette you must break eggs. G. P. Goocu. 


*The King’s Peace. By C. V. Wedgwood. Collins. 253s. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S WAR MEMOIRS 


De Gaulle records an epic. He does not taunt. There are no self-justifications. 
Fourteen years after the Hitler hurricane swept aside France’s military and moral 
defences, the knight who kept troth gives an account of his “dissidence” and 
how he worked for her resurrection. He foresaw the onslaught and warned the 
politicians. They feared a pretorian army and with Maginot mentality sought 
safety in outworn warfare. He tried in vain to convince the military. He wrote 
classics, L’armée de métier, La France et son armée. They remained unheeded. 
Their receptive public was in Berlin. At Marles and Moncornet he fought 
gallantly and bitterly recognised that the foe had adopted his battle-plans. Then 
the traitors capitulated. “June 10 was a day of agony. The government was to 
leave Paris. Italy declared war. Her ambassador explained to Baudouin, You 
will see how this declaration of war will create a situation from which a great 
good will emerge.” Gamelin “continued planning without concern for what was 
happening and aglow with the rash operations that brought the army to disaster.” 
Weygand “was a brilliant second. He had admirably served Foch, but the skill 
needed for staff work and that needed for command, while not contradictory, 
are not the same. He was neither able nor prepared to take action.” And Pétain, 
“too great for mediocrity, nourished in solitude passion to command. Alas, 
age had gnawed at his character and delivered him to the manoeuvres of those 
who cloaked themselves in his majestic lassitude.” 

De Gaulle refused to accept the capitulation. “Before the frightening void of 
the general collapse my mission appeared clear and terrible. In this moment, the 
worst in her history, I had to become France.” He decided to mutiny and from 
the B.B.C. gave his clarion call. And the miracle happened. The unknown 
soldier was obeyed. He had nothing but his anger and his faith. “I was nothing, 
I had neither the shadow of an army or organisation. Abroad I had neither 
credit or justification.”” He had to fight against official France, “against those 
who opposed out of rivalry,” those “‘who sought chaos from which dictatorship 
would emerge.” “The fact that I incarnated for my companions the destiny of 
our cause, for the people the symbol of hope, for the world the figure of France 
conditioned my conduct.” His intransigent leadership perforce involved 
conflict. Conflicts occurred over Africa which he had “to guard against allied 
covetousness.” He protested against the useless attack on Mers-el-Kebir. 
The Dakar experience was cruel. Churchill claims that a Gaullist warned Vichy. 
De Gaulle explains that the Admiralty ignored the telegram of Captain Luizet. 
Disagreements continued over Madagascar and Indo-China. They grew into 
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open antagonism over Syria where “Dentz stood hostile” and ‘‘Wavell and 
Spears unsympathetic to Free France.’’ At one point hostility grew so brutal 
that he was prepared to quit the domineering British alliance and fight on alone. 
When the allies hesitated to use his force in Africa he was prepared to send them 
to the Russian front. 

Slowly with his paladins Leclerc, Eboué, Catroux, Koenig, he built up la 
France Combattante and launched Frenchmen against Rommel’s Afrika Korps, 
and at Bir-Hakeim they began the counter-attack that carried de Lattre to receive 
the capitulation of Keitel. De Gaulle rose above the political mélée and wel- 
comed Communists, “these Frenchmen who had been estranged from the nation 
by the injustices which offended them and the illusion which misled them.” 
“Communism will pass. France will remain.” He admired Eden’s skill “‘to 
create round negotiations an atmosphere which favoured agreement if only 
possible and avoided wounding when impossible.” Churchill’s ascendancy he 
found domineering. “Every time we clashed because of the interest we had in 
charge, he made of the disagreement a personal matter. His ambiguous promises 
and calculated emotions occasioned the Syrian drama. Yet he remained a champ- 
ion of a vast enterprise and the maker of noble history.” With the arrival of 
Roosevelt de Gaulle feared the vassalisation of France. Churchill advised him, 
“Don’t brusque things. Don’t you see how I give way and recover and again 
give way and secure what I want?” De Gaulle replied. “You can, because 
behind you you have a strong and united nation. I have nothing. I am too 
poor to give way.” France would have recovered without him. Her martyrs and 
heroes sanctified her independence. Victory crowned uncoordinated efforts 
because he focussed their goal. “I stand for France eternal, when she was 
beaten, when there was no France.” The greater part of this first volume con- 
sists of correspondence to support a text which nobly echoes the replies of the 
Maid to her Judges. His self-dedication ‘“‘Mother France! Behold us ready to 
serve thee” ennobles him, the truest in the golden book of European resistance. 

Victor COHEN. 


Mémoires de Guerre. L’ Appel 1940-2. By General de Gaulle. Plon. Frs. 1200. 


LORD SOUTHWOOD 


This is the story, well told, of an outstandingly good man. The author knows 
how to let the facts, which are eloquent enough, speak for themselves. He 
does not intrude himself into the story; yet the reader becomes increasingly 
aware of the immense labour involved in the writing of it. The result makes 
engrossing reading. It portrays in adequate yet not too crowded detail the 
lifework of the conscientious, kind, incredibly hard-working and inspiringly 
idealistic founder of great publishing and printing concerns. The boy, Julius 
Salter Elias, who was destined to be elevated in recognition of sheer merit to the 
peerage, was born humbly and spent his early years earning a few shillings a week 
as a newspaper delivery-boy and later as a jeweller’s errand-boy. By force of 
character, and against all the formidable barriers presented to such adventurous 
spirits, he contrived to enter the premises of the new firm of Odhams in Floral 
Street. He had waited with the crowd of men who congregated in the snow and 
sleet outside hoping for a job, and he went on waiting when the others dispersed. 
He was then taken on by a manager who felt sorry for “the small pathetic figure” 
but hardly knew what use to make of him. The drama of such an entry into a 
business that was to become the gigantic monument to his own dominating con- 
trol and enterprise was typical of a long life of ceaseless expansion and conquest. 
Two characteristics stand out to warm our hearts to his memory: one, that though 
he became a big and important figure in the vast business of what may be called 
“Fleet Street,” he never forgot the humblest of the thousands of “small figures” 
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employed in his concerns, and never hesitated to help everyone in need by giving 
them either money or personal sympathy or both; two, that he remained a simple 
child at heart through the years of his grandeur, as was shown by his gleeful 
naiveté when he was made first a baron and then a viscount. A typical detail of 
his human quality was manifested when in choosing the title Lord Southwood 
for his peerage, he remembered a Mr. Southwood on his staff, sent for him and 
asked if he would mind the name being chosen for the peerage. 

By circumstance and bent Lord Southwood was an ardent socialist, fighting 
in the House of Lords and elsewhere for the cause of the Social services, and 
devoting an immense amount of thought and action to charitable institutions; 
yet he never lost his independent critical honesty whether or not it cut across 
party lines. He opposed the nationalisation of the hospitals for instance because 
he knew that human individual charity was the mainspring of such essentially 
charitable work—work which he himself had done so much to foster. He feared, 
as the author so well puts it (p. 353) “that if the hospitals were taken over by the 
State, it would dry up the numerous and scattered wells of human kindness 
that contributed so generously to their upkeep as voluntary institutions.” 

The range of this great man’s own contributions to good causes, whether Char- 
ing Cross Hospital, or the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street, or 
the Southwood Homes of Rest for aged printers at Wood Green, or innumerable 
others, combined with his tireless and detailed control of a whole series of news- 
papers and magazines and his contacts with other newspaper magnates and 
with political leaders from Prime Ministers downwards, constitutes a half 
century of fascinating work at every human level: a fine story of a lovable man. 

GroRGE GLASGow. 


*Viscount Southwood. By R. J. Minney. Odhams Press. 25s. 


GERMAN RE-UNIFICATION 


To write a treatise about German reunification is an extremely difficult under- 
taking, as nobody can possibly foresee at present the conditions under which it 
might eventually take place. W. W. Schiitz, who was for many years London 
correspondent of the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, has now faced this issue in a pam- 
phlet on “‘ Germany’s Hour.” He feels that if the German people seriously want 
reunification, they will get it sooner or later. It would be wrong to deny the 
strength of spiritual forces, but unfortunately dictatorships of the Communist 
type, backed by the military might of Russia, have so far triumphed by sheer 
force over the reluctance or opposition of subject peoples. It is hard to see how 
the whole question of reunification can ever become topical unless the Russians 
co-operate, of which there is no sign. 

Even with these limitations, however, Schutz’ examination is valuable. The 
author considers that the Federal Republic’s integration into Western Europe 
will sooner or later lead to a state of mind which will accept the splitting of 
Germany. He wants to have Western Germany’s special position safeguarded 
so that reunification is not prejudiced. But on this he does not provide a 
solution, however much he claims to do so. There is, unfortunately, at present 
no half-way house between neutralism and integration. A neutralist Western 
Germany would be at the mercy of the Communists. Therefore defence must 
come before reunification. In a limited way Schiitz is right in looking on present 
arrangements for integrating Western Germany into Western defence as 
prejudicing reunification. He recognizes, too, the reluctance of a great part of 
Western public opinion to become enthusiastic about a new Reich. But Western 
public opinion is not at present in a position to make or mar German reunifica- 
tion. W. W. Schiitz, Die Stunde Deutschlande. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 


Stuttgart. 
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BOOKS ON 


No longer were the Vikings plun- 
dering our shores; Scandinavian 
colonization had become assimilation, 
and Anglo-Saxon ties with the Ger- 
manic barbarians were loosened. 
Edward the Confessor, exiled for 
twenty - eight years and representing 
the mixture of “European”’ traditions 
which the Normans had achieved, 
was just come to the throne. The 
darkness had begun to break. 


Bishops, barons and kings 

Frank Barlow takes up the story 
with THE FeupaL KINGDOM OF 
ENGLAND 1042-1216 (Longmans,Green. 
25s.). He sees the political inheritance, 
the improved agriculture, the growing 
trades, towns and population, the 
Church, arts and government, within 
the framework of a strongly aristocratic 
society, supported by the great majority 
who gained a living from the soil. 
The need of William the Conqueror 
to know the value of royal estates and 
baronial holdings brought about the 
survey that “has fascinated all genera- 
tions since,” the Domesday Book. The 
zenith and nadir of Norman ryle 
encompassed Henry I’s re-establish- 
ment of its empire, Stephen’s laxity 
with Church and baronage, and the 
overlordship of Anjou. Henry II’s 
administrative, judicial and economic 
reforms gave way to Angevin des- 
potism and the Magna Carta, whose 
clauses are now newly analysed and 
assessed. John, dying “a papal vassal, 
a frustrated Crusader,” yet saw the 
start of the world we know to-day. 

Such is the tremendous span of 
Dr. Barlow’s share in “A History of 
England in Nine Volumes” under the 
editorship of W. N. Medlicott. The 
Tudor Age of James A. Williamson is 
fresh in grateful mind, and the present 
author in depth and detail has so 
successfully maintained the standard 
of readableness with research, of 
taste without tendentiousness, that 
anticipatory welcome to the seven 
waiting historians is all the keener. 


The trappings of history 
In the long and often sombre 
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progress since the Conquest THE 
PAGEANT OF HERALDRY (Seeley, Service. 
25s.). has kept a bright place. Colonel 
H. C. B. Rogers explains its principles 
and uses to-day, together with the 
mysteries of blazoning, counterchang- 
ing and marshalling, of augmentations, 
abatements, bastardy, of armorial 
seals, flags, coins, and cadency marks. 
The practicality of arms for ironwork, 
panelling, silver, glass and notepaper 
are discussed, and the correct design 
of badges and architectural ornaments. 
The coloured pictures and the many 
drawings in black and white range 
from the fifteenth century French 
manuscript in the Bodleian of St. 
George and the dragon to a selection 
of bookplates. To alter, modify, erase 
and increase, many elements have 
combined, notably among them the 
prod of rivalry. For example: when 
Canterbury took precedence, the keys 
in the arms of the Anglican arch- 
diocese of York were probably those of 
St. Peter and a papal insignia granted 
as compensation. 


The Church’s voice 

From the see of York comes a 
condensed and re-set edition of THE 
CLaims OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 4s. 6d.), “‘set 
free from subjection to the Church of 
Rome.” Dr. Cyril Garbett writes as 
one who has been a member for 
eighty years and a minister for fifty. 
Out of his stored wisdom he states 
the nature and the work, the faith and 
the worship, and considers the place 
of parochial clergy and laity. Pointing 
both to the past and the present, he 
predicts the Anglican Church’s sur- 
vival tomorrow only if it boldly 
challenges the world. Appropriately 
enough, WorLD ProBLeMs oF T0-DAY 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 4s. 6d.) is also 
by the Archbishop of York. He 
examines hunger and population, peace 
and war, Communism, the colour bar, 
nationalism, and Church and State, 
by the light of Christian standards and 
ideals. It is a ripe and kindly book; 
nevertheless, the plea that nuclear 
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weapons should be banned is distaste- 
ful, for the Church has not as steadily 
nor as urgently condemned the bow 
and arrow, the bullet and the bayonet. 


Jehovah and Mohammed 

How one man has resolved for 
himself the perplexities of organized 
religion, along with the meaning of 
good and evil, is told in THe Roap 
To Mecca (Max Reinhardt. 218.). 
Muhammad Asad, born Leopold Weiss 
a Jew in Poland of Austrian parents, 
has made a remarkable voyage of 
discovery, remarkably described, that 
began after the 1914-1918 war when 
he left the news service of the Scan- 
dinavian press in Vienna and Berlin to 
spend a holiday in Jerusalem. His 
subsequent travels in Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Arabia, North Africa, Turkey 
and Persia confirmed the change of 
thought which had turned him into a 
Muslim. His knowledge of Islamic 
law helped to bring the State of 
Pakistan into being, and he was its 
Alternative Representative to the 
United Nations until he commenced 
this book, which he hopes will cast out 
the mutual fears of the Muslim and 
Western societies. Although he has 
seen Arabia’s “solitude and integrity 
crumble under a strong gush of oil,” 
it was in the haunting, eternal beauties 
of the desert that he found happiness, 
“a sudden, glad stillness,” and lost for 
ever his sense of the meaninglessness 
and the spiritual chaos he had known 
outside his new faith. His conversion 
is entire, for he feels that the Zionists’ 
claim to Palestine is only as valid as 
would be that of the Arabs to Spain; in 
both countries Jews and Muslims were 
conquerors before they became settlers. 


Splendid and tragic 

“The Arabs in Spain seem to have 
been the most agreeable and tolerant 
conquerors,” says H. V. Morton in 
A STRANGER IN SPAIN (Methuen. 18s.). 
And he certainly evokes for our 
enchantment the “extraordinary mix- 
ture” (even the Cid and St. Ferdinand 
spoke and read Arabic and wore 
Moorish robes) that the medieval 
Spaniards must have been. Mr. 
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Morton himself is a tolerant stranger, 
rightly stressing that the country 
must be approached sympathetically 
through its history. To tourists 
bemused by the castanets and case- 
ments of the travel poster, and knowing 
little more of the story than where it 
touched our own in one or two events, 
he introduces a rich, dark, glowing 
scroll in which the Prado, the Escorial 
“living up to its reputation magnifi- 
cently,” the miracle of Toledo, Roman 
Mérida, Seville, the mosque at Cér- 
doba, Granada’s Alhambra, Burgos 
Cathedral, Valladolid, golden Sala- 
manca, the fastness of Montserrat, and 
all the other “‘musts” on the holiday- 
maker’s list, are not more than sign- 
posts — decorative indeed — to the 
splendours and tragedies of the 
Spanish civilization. 

A competent guide-book, one to 
keep for further visits, to dip into in 
retrospect or to settle a doubt, was 
expected from the globe-trotting Mr. 
Morten. But his other volumes, useful 
and competent as they are, had not 
quite prepared the reader for this 
sagacious “relation of the landscape 
to its happenings,” for the absence of 
bias which sometimes makes travelling 
with a Roman Catholic in Europe a 
tiresome experience, for the spread 
and scope of his enquiries, and for the 
varied and curious information gleaned 
from peasant, priest and innkeeper 
alike. 

The astonishing clan 

In the army that reconquered 
Valencia from the Moors in the 
thirteenth century were eight squires 
called Borja. Their descendants raying 
out from Jativa, included two popes, 
a saint, Machiavelli’s Prince prototype, 
a Duchess of Ferrara, French royalty, 
and Spanish and Portuguese grandees. 
Tue Borcias (Staples Press. 15s.) is a 
French historian’s suave presentation 
of the migratory family, whose last 
scene shifts back to Gandia in the 
home country with Francis beginning 
his “education in saintliness.” J. 
Lucas-Dubreton, agreeably translated 
by Philip John Stead, detaches romance 
and legend to reveal virtues as well as 
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vices. Unwhitewashed, the Borgias 
are depicted as the unrestrained in- 
dividualists common to their time, a 
part of the ruthless Italian Renaissance, 
sinister in a sinister age, when poison 
was a method of government. The 
Orsinis, the Sforzas, Savonarola es- 
pecially, and other controversial figures 
are also objectively treated and Luc- 
rezia’s third marriage has an absorbing 
chapter to itself. 


Satire streamlined 

Now that Aubrey Menen is living 
in Italy, he too might well find the 
Borgias a worthy subject for his 
wickedly witty pen. | Meanwhile, 
Deap MAN IN THE SILVER MARKET 
(Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) is an 
Autobiographical Essay on National 
Prides, in which the prides far out- 
weigh the autobiography. Temporarily 
however, he has assuaged some of the 
curiosity his other works have aroused; 
he has’ confirmed our guess at an 
Indian descent, and perhaps it should 
hardly have been a surprise to learn 
that his mother’s ancestors were 
brigands who infested the hills around 
Killarney. His Indian grandmother 
is a character straight from his novels 
and, taken from London to see her 
first when he was twelve, he says: 
“I lost my innocence. My grand- 
mother took me in hand and I never 
thought the English were perfect 
again.” It is an indelible picture of 
the boy in the school blazer sitting 
before her in the great, cool house, 
being lectured through an interpreter. 
The grown man now produces a 
trenchant Short Guide to the English 
Oligarchy and a chapter on the last 
Nabobs under the British Raj. On 
the other hand he has instructive 
passages on Indian princes and fakirs, 
with the murdered man in Old Delhi’s 
silver market, who had demanded that 
the white man leave India, as a kind 
of midway meeting ground. 

Dazzled by the brilliance and 
vivacity of the entertainment, and 
fully appreciating its shafts of ridicule 
and even the gaily tasselled darts of 
venom, the audience blissfully relaxes. 
Yet at the end there nags a wish to 
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answer back, a suspicion that Mr. 
Menen’s gay and amusing performance 
though far from a conjuring trick, has 
at least an element of illusion in it. 
Yet neither now nor at his five previous 
books could a charge of shallowness 
be levelled. Probably this puzzle is 
one with the paradox that minds like 
his are prone to “accept the moral 
discipline” of the Roman Catholic 
Church. At any rate, as a breathing 
space from knowing “patriotism to be 
a good and virtuous thing, but I had 
seen it make men absurd,” he culti- 
vates his garden terraces of vines, 
oranges and olives — surely, from his 
reference to Naples, somewhere along 
that most grandly beautiful of all cliff 
roads where Amalfi perches. 
From Laker to hiker 

Cloudier and with “fells cut clean to 
the bone” are the cliff roads along 
which we travel with Norman Nichol- 
son in THE Lakers (Robert Hale. 18s.), 
an account of The Adventures of the 
First Tourists. A long and illuminating 
chapter on the topography, farming 
and trade of the Lake District prepares 
the way for the explorers who came 
after the menace of the Middle Ages 
had ceased. Conspicuous among them 
were William Gilpin, the eighteenth 
century parson whose OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE LAKES were modelled on the 
tenets of his THREE Essays ON 
PicTURESQUE BeauTy, and the poet 
Thomas Gray, who after “thirty years 
of his life as a preparation for his 
visit” kept a journal of it. From the 
new ramblers, and ‘‘Mountains and 
Morals” and the story up to date, we 
turn back with undiminished pleasure 
to the Lake Poet chapters and all the 
associations of Ruskin, the Words- 
worths, Coleridge and the rest of that 
great company. Norman Nicholson, 
poet himself and native of Cumberland, 
and his clean, clear prose and illus- 
trations, persuade one who twenty 
years ago spent a fortnight in the Lake 
District without seeing a mountain 
top, nor yet the opposite bank of 
Windermere, to drop a prejudice 
against rain, mist and greyness, and 
return. GRACE BANYARD. 

















ALL THE CONFERENGES 
ARE FAILURES. rus 1s 


INEVITABLE, FOR HOLY SCRIPTURE 
DECLARES THEIR FUTILITY IN 
THESE WORDS :— 


“Associate yourselves, O ye 
people, and ye shall be broken in 
pieces; 

“Take counsel together, and it 
shali come to nought; speak the 
word, and it shall not stand: 

“ LET GOD BE YOUR FEAR, 
AND LET GOD BE YOUR 
DREAD.” 


(Isaiah viii.) 


‘And it shall come to pass, 
that WHOSOEVER shall 
CALL on the name of the 
LORD shall be delivered."’ 

(Joel ii. 32.) 
Write for free leaflets to:— 


THE PANACEA SOCIETY 


| Bedford 
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Yes, of Course... 


I know the Christian paper you 


want, if you are a reader of The 
Contemporary Review—-you want a 
Christian weekly that regards you as 
an adult, being, 
and willing to go to the root of the 


responsible ready 
matter without humbugging around. 
Yes, 
want, the great old, 
Weekly. 
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I can recommend the one you 
reborn British 
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BRITISH WEEKLY 
46-47, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.z2. 
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STRAIGHT FIGHT 


A study of voting behaviour in the constituency of 
Bristol North-East at the General Election of 1951 


by R. S. MILNE 
and 


H. C. MACKENZIE 


. is the most useful study yet made on what 
lies behind English voting.” 


Manchester Guardian 





Just published by 
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[he Arbitrator stands for the attainment of Peace, Justice, and 
Human Rights through Arbitration, it is the Organ of The Inter- 
national Arbitration League, founded in 1870, by WILLIAM 
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